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MINING SUBSIDENCE AND BUILDING 


is obvious that coal and other minerals cannot be 

removed from the bowels of the earth without the risk 
of damage to the surface and any buildings on it. It is, 
therefore, surprising how few people outside the coal 
mining areas realise the many problems which arise from 
mining subsidence. Apart from the very real human 
problems which arise from this cause, there is a continual 
and heavy damage to buildings of all sorts, and the amount 
of repair and maintenance which is necessary must represent 
a substantial drain every year upon our limited building 
resources. Unfortunately the damage caused by mining 
Subsidence seems likely to increase with the development of 
mechanical methods of mining; whereas the miner using 
a pick and shovel tried to remove as little stone and slate as 
possible, the machine removes all these substances indis- 
criminately. This is, no doubt, part of the price the nation 
must pay for its coal, but it is obviously desirable to do as 
much as possible to lessen the damage to buildings and 
other valuable assets such as roads and sewers. 

The Coal Mining (Subsidence) Bill, which is discussed 
elsewhere in this issue, will do a great deal to remove the 
financial burden hitherto. borne by the smail householder. 
As such, it is most welcome, but unfortunately it is largely 
a negative measure. Apart from authorising the National 
Coal Board to execute preventive works such as the shoring- 
up of buildings likely to suffer damage, it does nothing to 
deal with the causes of subsidence. There is, however, 
much which could be done to lessen the amount of subsi- 
dence caused by coal mining. 

It is disappointing, therefore, that the Bill does not give 
effect to the recommendations on this aspect contained in 
the report of the Turner Committee on Mining Subsidence. 
The report revealed that the question of structural precau- 


tions was being studied by an inter-departmental committee 
and by the Institution of Structural Engineers, and urged 
the importance of further scientific study of the subject. 
Expenditure on research would in the long run save the 
Treasury and the Coal Board a good deal of expense in 
paying the cost of repairs caused by subsidence damage as 
well as saving valuable building: resources. Ultimately, 
perhaps, it will be possible to evolve a comprz2hensive 
building code for the coal mining areas. That is not yet 
possible, but research should be carried on so as to provide 
the basic information for such a code and it is, therefore, the 
more regrettable that the Bill does not deal with this 
matter. 

Another matter which could usefully have been included 
in the Bill is the exchange of information between local 
authorities and the Coal Board with a view to co-ordinating 
surface and underground planning. There already exist 
certain statutory provisions whereby any person has the 
right to inspect plans of the Board’s workings, but these 
appear to be insufficient; the Turner Committee, therefore, 
made recommendations for a full exchange of information 
between the Board and local authorities, under which the 
public would haye the right to get all necessary information 
from the local authority. The Turner Committee seem to 
have considered that this might be best left to voluntary 
arrangement rather than legal obligation, but in our view 
there would be considerable advantage in having a clearly 
defined statutory code of the information to which priyate 
developers and others should be entitled. 

Finally, although mining methods are not the sphere of a 
building newspaper; we would express the hepe that 
subsidence may also be reduced by the stowing back of 
waste material. This would, incidentally, remove the 
unsightly colliery heaps which at present disfigure the 
countryside, and waste valuable land. The difficulty here 
seems to be the expense of stowing back, but one would 
have thought that this might have been an appropriate 
matter for Government subsidy, and it is regrettable that 
the new Bill makes no proposal on this matter. 





THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


MR. S. E. T. CUSDIN, O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., has been 
nominated President of the Architectural Association 
to succeed Mr. Henry Braddock. 


MR. DENIS CLARKE HALL, F.RJI.B.A., the 
assessor in the competition for a secondary modern 
school at Hunstanton, has awarded first place 
(premium, £500) to Alison M. Smithson, A.R1I.B.A., 
Dip. Arch., and Peter D. Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., 
Dip. Arch., of Doughty-street, London. 


MR. A. E. O. GEENS, F.R.I.B.A., the assessor in the 
competition for war memorial buildings at Victoria 
College, Jersey, has awarded first place to Miss 
Margaret B. Brodie, B.Sc. (Arch.), A.R.I.B.A., of 
West George-street, Glasgow. 


NEW ACCOMMODATION for undergraduates at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, designed by Messrs. 
Richardson and Houfe, R.A., is described and 
illustrated. 

THE CONDITION of some of the English prisons is 
commented upon by B. S. Townroe, Hon. A.R.1.B.A., 
who states that judged by present standards most of 
our prisons are deteriorating into slums. 

HOUSES RECENTLY constructed for British occupa- 
tion forces in Germany are described and illustrated. 

SPEAKING in a L.M.B.A. discussion on incentives, 
Mr. D. E. Woodbine Parish said satisfactory schemes 
have been devised up and down the country for work 
normally undertaken by maintenance firms. 

BUILDING OPERATIVES are to be allotted 70 of 
the dwellings to be erected at Hatfield and Welwyn 
New Towns. this season. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Self-Built Houses 


(THE proposal made in the House of 
Commons recently by Mr. Henry 
Usborne, Labour M.P. for the Yardley 
Division of Birmingham, that those who 
need houses should be allowed to build 
them with the labour of their own hands, 
and should be given instruction in the art 
of building at technical schools, does not 
appear to be receiving much support. 
Actually, this is not a new idea for, 
apart from Scandinavia, it has been tried 
out in France. M. Dautry, who at one 
time was the head of the French national- 
ised railways, and who, in 1944, became 
Minister of Reconstruction, decided that 
as over a million houses in France had 
either been destroyed or seriously. dam- 
aged by bombs and shells, drastic and 
immediate action had to be taken. His 
architects and building experts therefore 
prepared simple plans and instructions in 
popular language for use by any French- 
man who wished to erect some kind of 
shelter. The plans and instructions were 
posted outside town halls and on public 
notice-boards, and the whole machinery 
of local government in France was used 
so that as quickly as possible, and with 
the least possible expense to public funds, 
shelter of some kind could be provided. 

The initial response, according to M. 
Dautry, in 1945, was satisfactory, and 
many thousands of shacks and huts were 
quickly erected. As millions of French- 
men own at least owe small plot of land, 
the problem of finding sites was somewhat 
easier to solve in France than it would 
be in this country, if Mr. Usborne’s sug- 
gestion ever materialised. 

Health and Aesthetics. 

THE results in France from the aesthetic 
point of view, however, are deplorable. 
The traveller to Paris by train can see 
from the windows hundreds of very tem- 
porary dwellings put up in the outer 
suburbs; many are without any proper 
water supply or sanitation, and they are 
a menace to health and a constant source 
of anxiety to medical officers. In the 
winter, and during a wet spring, the so- 
called roads on these estates become 
morasses of mud. Certainly some kind of 
shelter has been built by amateur builders, 
but at a cost to the health of the inhabi- 
tants which cannot be estimated. 

‘In the light of post-war experience in 
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France it is not surprising, therefore, that 
Mr. Usborne’s idea-has not been received 
with too much enthusiasm. 


A.A. Presidential Nomination. 

WE OFFER our sincere congratulations 
to Mr. S. E. T. Cusdin on his nomination 
as President of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation for its 104th session. In becoming 
President he follows in the footsteps of 
the late Stanley Hall, J. Murray Easton 
and Howard Robertson: that one firm of 
architects should produce four A.A. pre- 
sidents is probably a record: in any case, 
it says much for the public spiritedness 
of this partnership that it should so con- 
sistently have given service when called 


upon. 

Mr. Sidney Edward Thomas Cusdin, 
O.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dipl., began his 
architectural career at the Municipal 
School of Arts and Crafts, Southend-on- 
Sea, under Niel Martin Kaye, and entered 
the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture in 1926, at which time Mr. 
Howard Robertson was its Director. He 
was awarded the Holloway Scholarship in 
1927 and the Fifth Year Travelling 
Studentship in 1929. After leaving the 
A.A. School he joined the staff of Stan- 
ley Hall & Easton and Robertson, being 
engaged on the design and execution of 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond-street, and on the British Pavi- 
lions at the Brussels International and 
the Johannesburg Exhibitions. Mr. 
Cusdin’s war-time service was with the 
Royal Air Force on the staff of H.Q. 
No. 26 Group: He was twice Mentioned 
in Despatches and awarded the O.B.E. 

After the war he re-joined the firm of 
Easton and Robertson as a partner and 
in particular association with Mr. J. 
Murray Easton worked on the Science 
Buildings for Cambridge, London Univer- 
sity, Queen’s University, Belfast, and on 
hospital work in Belfast and elsewhere. 
The planning of hospitals, their running, 
and their detailed requirements have been 
Mr. Cusdin’s special interest and study, 
and for this purpose he has travelled 
extensively in Switzerland, France, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Holland. 
He has recently been awarded the Henry 
Saxon Snell prize for the study of the 
improved design and construction of hos- 
pitals. It may not generally be known 
that Mr. Cusdin has amassed a consider- 
able amount of information on the in- 
fluence of Florence Nightingale on the 
design of hospitals. May there not be 
here a subject for an address to the 
R.1.B.A.? 


The Lansbury Neighbourhoed Scheme. 


THE LONDON County Councit has 
announced some details regarding the 
recently-named Lansbury scheme, in the 
Stepney-Poplar Reconstruction Area, the 
first part of which will be the “Live 
Architecture ” exhibition for the Festival 
of Britain. 

The general planning, the architectural 
co-ordination of the scheme and the pro- 
gress of work are under the direction 
of the Architect to the Council. The 
pianning research has been carried out 
and the general plan for the neighbour- 
hood as a whole and the lay-out for this 
first section of 30 acres, have been pre- 
pared in the Town Planning Division of 
the Architect to the Council. 

Private architects appointed for the 
design and supervision of works include: 
Ricardo - street primary and _ nursery 
schools, Messrs. Yorke, Rosenberg and 
Mardall, F. and A.R.I.B.A.; home for the 
aged, Messrs. Booth and _ Ledeboer, 
AA.R.I.B.A.; shopping centre and mar- 
ket place, Frederick Gibberd, F.R.I.B.A.; 
comprehensive -health centre, Architect 
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to the Council; Housing Site No. 1, Mr. 
S. Howard, Housing Architect, Housing 
and Valuation Department, L.C.C.; and 
Housing Sites Nos. 2 and 4, G. A. 
Jellicoe, F.R.I.B.A. 

The whole scheme will cover 110 acres 
and the “Live Architecture” exhibit 
about 30. The shopping centre and 
market place will include shops, maison- 
ettes and flats and two public houses, 
while the health centre is subject to the 
consent of the Minister of Health, who 
is not prepared to permit building to 
begin for the time being. The site is 
being reserved for building at a later 
date. 


Blenheim on Show. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Blenheim 
Palace is to be opened to the public is 
welcome, for Blenheim has always been 
one of the most exclusive country houses, 
and the viewing cf it may be regarded as 
a special privilege. 

We recall visiting Knole, near Seven- 
oaks, a year or two ago. The guide was 
uninteresting; her manner dreary and fre- 
quently rather insulting, and we were 
shown only a very small portion of the 
house, as the rest was inhabited. Such 
treatment from the National Trust is, 
we feel sure, not common, but some- 
thing in the way of amenities, refresh- 
ments, etc., would make visits infinitely 
more attractive. Hatfield House is a 
good example of how it can be done. 


Exhibition at Luton Hoo. 


AN EXHIBITION of the property of 
Major-General Sir Harold A. Wernher, 
Bart., G.C.V.O., is to be opened at Luton 
Hoo, Luton, on May 4. 

Luton Hoo is about 30 miles from 
London, on the outskirts of Luton. The 
present exterior of the house was built 
by Robert Adam is 1762 for the Earl of 
Bute; the interior was modernised in 1903. 

The contents to be shown to the public 
are mostly the collection of the late Sir 
Julius Wernher, the first baronet, and 
there are some 1,900 exhibits. These 
include pictures’ (Italian, German, 
Dutch, Flemish, Spanish and English), 
among which are paintings by Memling, 
Maineri, Titian, Altdorfer, Bermejo, Frans 
Hals, Hobbema Cuyp, Reynolds, Cosway, 
Hoppner, etc.; ivories, enamels and 
majolica, bronzes and silver work; French 
and English furniture and Brussels, 
Gobelin, Beauvais and Fulham tapestries, 
French and German clocks, plate, renais- 
sance jewellery, Fabergé gems and the 
Lady Ludlow collection of early English 
porcelain. 

Special arrangements will be made for 
art societies, groups of art students and 
school children, and a lecture room is 
available for meetings. It is not intended 
to conduct parties round the gallery, but 
an illustrated guide book will be avail- 


able. The exhibition will be open on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. 


Annual Country Meeting. 


THE Town Planning Institute’s 24th 
annual country meeting is to take place 
at Dublin from May 19 to 21 next. The 
headquarters of the party will be at the 
Gresham Hotel. In the afternoon of the 
first day a paper will be read by Mr. 
Michael O’Brien, B:Eng., Planning Officer, 
on “ The Planning of Dublin,” and a din- 
ner will be held on the second day at the 
Royal Hibernian Hotel, Dawson-street. 


Warsaw Conference of Architects. 


Tue I.U.A. announce that for various 
technical reasons it has been decided to 
postpone the Conference fixed for Sep- 
tember of this year in Warsaw. 


April 
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THE CLOBERHILL SCHOOL, GLASGOW. Seen above are two views of a school which gained the R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal for Scotland f 
the period 1927-35. The award was made in 1938 and the school was illustrated in The Builder for June 24 of that year. It is the work o 
Mr. Andrew Graham Henderson, A.R.S.A., who (as announced last week) has been nominated President of the R.1.B.A. 
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It had been agreed with the currency Two New A.R.A.s. 


authorities that sufficient’ Polish currency 
would have been made available for 20 
architects to attend, two of whom, Mr. 
Anthony Chitty and The Hon. Godfrey 
Samuel, would have been official dele- 
gates from the British National Com- 
mittee. As far as this country was con- 
cerned pemetnians in connection with 
the Conference were already far advanced, 
when notice of postponement was re- 
ceived. It is hoped, however, that it may 
be possible to complete the exhibition 
originally intended for the Conference 
and to make use of it in other ways 
abroad, 


German Journalists’ Visit. 


A PARTY of German technical journal- 
ists, on a.two weeks’ visit to this country 
to study building progress, were received 
by Mr. Robert O. Lloyd, O.B.E., Presi- 
dent, at the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers’ headquarters 
in New Cavendish-street, on April 24. 


Extending a welcome to the party Mr. 
Lloyd briefiy outlined the building pro- 
gramme in this country and said that he 
was particularly ple to welcome 
representatives of the German building 
Press for the German building industry 
had a common problem with builders in 
this country—making good the waste and 
ravages of war and fulfilling the indus- 
try’s service to the community by doing 
its utmost to ensure that the people were 
adequately and healthily housed. 


During their stay in Great Britain the 
German visitors have toured a number 
of housing, factory and school building { 
sites in London and the provinces. 


Vacational Work for Students. 


WiTH the approach of the summer 
vacation, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is beginning to receive in- 
quiries from students at the schools of 
architecture for the names of architects 
who may be willing to take them into 
their offices for the summer months to 
gain practical experience. Anxious to 
continue the arrangements which it has 
made in the past to help these students, 
the Royal Institute is once again asking 
for the names of architects who are in a 
position to offer vacational work during 
the period June to September inclusive. 
The R.I.B.A. will keep a register of these 
names and another of the students, and 
try to meet the requirements of both. 


There is no fixed scale of remunera- 
tion for these “student assistants,” but 
it is suggested that a salary should be 
paid in all cases, adjusting it individually 
to the stage of training reached by the 
student and his or her previous office ex- 
perience. The Institute will be glad to 
advise employers and students in this 
matter. . 


For the past three years the number of 
architects helping to operate this scheme 
has been inadequate to the number of 
students seeking work in the holidays. 
The R.I.B.A. hopes that this year the 
response from members will be greater 
—at least sufficient to meef the demand. 
Architects who are willing to employ 
these students are therefore asked to write 
to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., stating 
the number of students they can employ 
at any one time, and the remuneration 
they are prepared to offer. Students 
wanting work in the vacation should also 
send their names to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., stating the year in their course 
they have reached, the locality in which 
they are prepared to work, and the re- 
muneration they expect. 


‘Gosport, Hants, and would be 


Mr. JoHN R. SKEAPING, sculptor, and 
Mr. GILBERT SPENCER, painter ‘were 
elected Associates of the Royal Academy 
at a general assembly of Academicians 
and Associates, held on April 21. 


South Bank Visit. 


A party of 300 members of the London 
Master Builders’ Association are, by in- 
vitation of the Festival of Britain organ- 
isers, to visit the South Bank Site on 
May 20. On the preceding evening, Mr. 
Hugh Casson, F.R.:1.B.A., Director of 
Architecture, Festival of Britain, is giving 
a lecture on exhibition architecture to 
members in the Kiagsway Hall. 


An Appointment. 

Mr. WiiLiaM Hopps, Housing Architect 
with Sedgefield (Durham) Rural Council, 
has resigned on account of ill-health. His 
successor is Mr. R. Dobson, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.L, who has been Deputy 
Housing Architect. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr, Rosert G. Barcuay, A.R.I.CS., quantity 
surveyor, informs us that the thas ‘opened a 
branch at Highcross-buildings, 133, High-street, 


trade publications at that address. ' 


COMING EVENTS 
Monday, May 1. 
Roya. INstiTuTION oF eee. Surv EYORS.— 


Mr. Donovan H. Lee, B.Sc., on “‘ Settlement 
and Subsidence of Buildings.” “Ingtitation ot 


Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate 
5.30 p.m. 

Society or ENGINEERS.— ee Bonen 
sation of ye way,” by Mr. K, J. F. McDonall, 


A.M.I.E. (Aus.). Apartments of the Geologi- 
cal Society, Burlington House, 5.30 p.m. 
Facutty oF Royat DESIGNERS FOR a 

“ The ,Development of Glass Design 
Sweden,” by Mr. Edward Hald, Hon. RD. 
Royal ‘Society of Arts, John Adam-street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. p.m. 

Tuesday, May 2. 

R.I,B.A.—Annual general meeting. 66, Port- 
land-place, W.1. 6 p.m. 

Wednesday, May 3. 

ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SocieTy.—Annual meet- 
ing. 66, Portland-place, W.1. 12 noon. 

Roya Society or Arts.—‘The Revival of 
Lettering,’ by M. C. Oliver. R.S.A., John 
Adam-street, W.C.2. 2.30 p.m. 

Roaps ‘BEAUTIFYING ey ee? —A.GM., at 
which Mr. Hugh Casson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., will 
speak. Royal Horticultural FB ing Greycoat- 
street, S.W.1. 3.45 p.m 

Friday, May 5. 

INSTITUTE OF ‘REGISTERED ARCHITECTS (LONDON 
AND ‘Home Counties Brancu).—A.G.M. Waldorf 
Hotel, Aldwych, W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. 

Saturday, May 6, 

MCL. EDUCATION ComMitTtEeE.—Film show on 

“Plastering.” Willesden Technical College, 
N.W.10. 3 p.m 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1850 
Saturday, April 27, 1850 
STATE ARCHITECTURE IN 
IRELAND 


Lord Dufferin in his speech at the 
Belfast School of Design the other day 
said,—There is one x4 in which these 
schools will, I think, be found a great 
assistance, —I mean in diffusing more 
correct notions of architectural beauty. 
Now, if there be one country more than 
another where this art has been neglected, 
or rather abused, it is Ireland. In fact, 
Irish architecture is quite a phenomenon. 
Disdaining the result of past experience, 
our architects have determined to sacri- 
fice everything. to originality; and the 
sacrifice has been complete—their style 
has, at all events, the advantage of being 
unique. It is not Grecian, it is not 
Roman, it is not Gothic,—in fact, debased 
Hibernic is the best name we could affix 
to it. 


pleased to receive - 
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COMPETITION NEWS 
Hunstanton Secondary School 


THE assessor, Mr. Denis Clark 
Hall, F.R.1LB.A., in the competition 
sponsored by the Norfolk Education 
Committee for a secondary modern 
school at Hunstanton has announced his 
award as follows:— 

First (£500).—Alison M. Smithson, 
A.R.I.B.A., BDip.Arch., and Peter D. 
Smithson, "AR.LB.A., "Dip-Arch. (Dist. , 
32, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh-square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Seconp (£250).—John B. Diamond, 
A.R.1L.B.A., 7, Upper Grosvenor-street, 
London, W.1. 

TuirD (£150)—G. Whitby, M.B.E., 
A.R.LB.A., 28, Great Ormond-street, 
Londor., W.C.1. 

MENTIONS.—-Louis Erdi, L.R:LB.A., 
ALAA! &S., Knightrider-street, London, 
E.C.2; F. Mullins, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Frank s" Knight, A.R.LB.A., 12, Charle- 
ville-court, West Kensington, London, 
W.14; and D. D. Attwater, A.R.I.B.A., 
Dip.Arch., and J. Baker - Mellor. 
A.R.I.B.A., Dip.Arch., 1, Eastgate, Ful- 
wood, Preston. 


War Memorial Buildings, Jersey 


THE Assessor, Mr. A. E. O. Geens, 
F.R.LB.A., in the competition sponsored 
by the Association of Old Victorians for 
designs for proposed war memorial 
buildings in the form of a small art schoo! 
at Victoria College, Jersey, C.I., has made 
his award as follows: — 

First (£75): Margaret B. Brodie; B.Sc., 
(Arch.), A.R.I.B.A., 141, West George- 
street, Glasgow. 

SeEconD (£50): R. B. Thomson, M.A., 


A.R.I.B.A., 76a, Moorburn-road, Largs, 
Ayrshire. 
TuirD (£25): Elizabeth and Harry 


Serene. AA.R.LB.A., St. Peter Port, 
u 


ernsey 
COMMENDED: John Breakwell, 


A.R.LB.A., La-Motte-street, Jersey. 
Health Centre, Manchester 


- THE ASSESSOR'S AWARD, in the competi- 
tion for a Health Centre, Manchester, is 
given on pages 555 and 556 of this issue, 
and the designs placed first and second 
are illustrated. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 
CIVIC =e, GUILDFORD. Promoted by the 


Municipal Offices, 
Idford, on payment of deposit of £2 2s. Closing 
pon April 30, 7950. September 23, 1949. 

WAR MEMORIAL, pt + PARK, 
LOWESTOFT. Promoted by the Imperial War 
Graves Commission. Premiums : £100, £60 and £30. 
Assessor: Mr. Edward Maufe, R.A., F.R.1L.B.A. 
Conditions from the Secretary, Imperial "War Graves 
Commission, 32, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W.1, on 
brige pig £1. Closing date : May 26, 1950. February 

DESIGNS FOR CONCRETE BRIDGES. Pro- 
moted by ~ Cement and Concrete Association. 
Open to gineers architects. : 
£500, £300. 3 £200. Assessors :. Sir Percy Thomas, 
P-P.R.IBA.. J. Cuerel, A. Moller. E. J. Powell, 
J. Reed —— from the Association, ar 
Grosveno: r-gardens, (postal order. 1s.). 
Closing date, May 31, S950, November 11, 1949. 

CITY HALLS AND OFFICES, NAIROBI, 
Promoted by the Municipal Council of D arsentoray 
Kenya. Premiums’ : £550, £450 and £250. Assessor : 
L. W. Thornton White, F.R.LB.A. Conditions 
from Town Clerk, oa Box 651, Town Hall, Nairobi, 
Kenya on £2 2s. deposit. Last day questions 

Last day for posting designs : August 31, 
1950. January 27, 1950. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR ng Promoted 
by the Australian Battlefields Memorial mittee. 
Premiums: £250, £150 and £50 Ye 
Conditions from the Official S Cc 
wealth of Australia, Room 115, Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.C.1. Closing ‘date, September 1. 
March 17, 1950. 


Dates in — at the end of 4 res er to 
issues of “‘The Builder’’ in Bb sey the 
competitions appeared. 
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CAMBRIDGE REPLANNING 


A Review by Dr. H. V. LANCHESTER 


(THE authors of the report on replan- 
ning Cambridge, Professor W. Holford 
and Mr. H. Myles Wright, have expressed 
their appreciation of the complex charac- 
ter of the problems involved and realise 
that proposals which may alter the 
physical pattern and the daily habits of 
the inhabitants of a town must, above all 
else. be careful and well informed. Con- 
fidence is no less necessary if the pro- 
posals are to set in motion the com- 
plicated machinery of agreement and 
v clicliainion which is demanded to 
carry out such an undertaking. In order 
to secure this the report includes, in full 
measure, the social and statistical in- 
formation required as a basis for plan- 
ning, together with the tables, diagrams 
und plans necessary for this purpose.* 

Such a course is especially requisite in 
the case of Cambridge, which is more 
than a town, more even than the market 
for a county and the centre of a region. 
lt is primarily a University, and stands 
before the world as a typical example of 
tne collegiate system, with all the ideas 
and attitudes to life which that ancient 
system implies. Its modes of thought 
and life have for centuries been reflected 
ia its ways of building and many of these 
can be applied with benefit to future 
cperations, both here and elsewhere. Thus 
the Cambridge tradition is cherished by 
the present inhabitants as something to 
be preserved and continued. 

At the same time it is felt by the 
authors of the report that Cambridge is 





* CAMBRIDGE PLANNING PRroposais, by William 
Holford, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., iM.T.P.1., and 
H. Myles Ww right, M. A. A.R.I.B.A. Cambridge 
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moving quickly towards a new phase of 
its existence, a movement liable to be un- 
regarded by most of its citizens. 
Beautiful in many things, miserably de- 
fective in others, Cambridge is still one 
of the pleasanter places on earth in which 
to live. The question is whether it can 
control its future in the face of a 
multitude of events that is tending to 
change it, and whether it can control. its 
own destiny in the face of many influences 
that are tending to alter this. The 
growth and future size of Cambridge 
must be planned for in a way not out of 
harmony with its traditions. Its present 
population of 104,000 shows an increase 
of 16 per cent. during the last eleven 
years and this fairly rapid rate seems 
likely to continue unless a special effort 
is made to prevent it; such an effort is 
regarded as desirable, as it is not thought 
possible to make a good plan for a 


greatly expanded _ Cambridge. A popu- 
lation of 12 5,000 is indicated as a suitable 
maximum. 


The central area is already overloaded 
with traffic, mainly owing to the lack of 
any previous attempts to replan it, and 
the remodelling which would be involved 
in making it adequate for a large popula- 
tion would be disastrous to the amenities. 
The scheme offered by the authors, though 
endeavouring to avoid this fault, is not 
entirely successful and has already been 
criticised on the ground of its interference 
with Jesus College. It looks as if the 
general lines of this plan might be 
adopted and this relief route provided, 
with the offending section aligned some 
70 yards further west. 

The main difficulty confronting the 
authors arises from the fact that Cam- 


An aerial view of Cambridge. 
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bridge has grown up around an ancient 
main thoroughfare running through the 
heart of the city from south-east to north- 
west. which included the original bridge 
over the Cam, and that Magdalene-street, 
just north of this, is reduced to a road 
carrying only one line of traffic, with 
valuable buildings on both sides. Most 
of the remaigder of this route (termed in 
the report the “spine”) is also narrow 
and overloaded by the traffic, which can 
find no alternative access to the centre 
and no other obvious road through to the 
south. 

The proposal now made is to reduce 
this road north of the bridge to a foot- 
way only and to divert wheeled traffic at a 
point some 400 yards to the north-west 
to a new line further east into Jesus-lane, 
continuing along this for 300 yards and 
then turning south to emerge near 
Emmanuel College. At first glance this 
scheme does not look attractive, the new 
route being somewhat tortuous and lack- 
ing good distribution at the south ter- 
minal, but it appears impracticable to 
devise any alternative to this solution 
except as regards some minor modifica- 
tions to meet the before-mentioned 
criticisms. 

A considerable volume of. traffic now 
enters the town by way of the Victoria 
Bridge and Avenue across Midsummer 
Common and it seems worth while to 
consider whether this route might not 
profitably be extended from Jesus-lane 
direct to the eastern corner of Parkers’ 
Piece, which would give good com- 
munications with the railway station, 
south and south-east quarters. Such a 
road would assist the replanning of an 
area at present occupied by obsolescent 
and inferior properties and would en- 
courage the substitution of much better 
class buildings here. 

A ring route is proposed starting from 
the “spine” on the north and ending 
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near the Botanic Gardens to the south, 
but this runs so far from the populated 
area that it is questionable, judging from 
experiences elsewhere, whether it would 
be of sufficient use for some time to come 
to justify its cost. Better connections at 
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H. R. Lowe, F.R.LCS. 

We regret to record the death, on April 
20, of Mr. Harlowe Robert Lowe, 
F.R.LC.S., at St. Albans. He was senior 
partner of Messrs. Chas. R. Lowe and 
Co., chartered surveyors, Fleet-street, 


each end would make the road along the RC 4 


Backs a popular route between north 
and south, but it may have been regarded 
as undesirable to increase traffic facilities 
in this area. Two bridges are proposed 
over the main railway line to improve 
communications towards the east. 

Apart trom its function in the scheme 
of communications above referred to, the 
“spine” does, in a measure, form the 
dividing line between the University and 
the materially productive elements, such 
as workshops and factories; none of 
these are west of the line and only a small 
proportion of the colleges to the east. 
Almost all the building reconstruction 
urgently needed is in the eastern section 
with the exception of a limited area south 
of Downing College. 

It is recommended that the confused 
planning of the eastern areas should be 
rectified by the following measures: A 
number of sites in various parts of the 
town, both developed and undeveloped, 
should be reserved for small factories, 
warehouses, workshops and storage yards; 
suitable sites are indicated for these 
service industries totalling about 200 
acres, some partly developed, some 
derelict and others not in use but suitably 
placed. Such sites should be acquired by 
the Borough by means of the powers 
available. 

Other chapters in the report deal re- 
spectively with the demands of the 
University and Colleges; with the develop- 
ment of the Centre; with the requirements 
of the shops here and in subsidiary 
groups and the order of procedure in the 
future. These are followed by a valuable 
series of statistical tables, while numerous 
maps and plans which accompany this 
report are very clear and explicit. 


OBITUARY 

‘Ww. L. Eves, M.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death on April 
19, at his home at Uxbridge, of Mr. 
William Lionel Eves, M.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.LC.S., in his 83rd year. Mr. Eves, 
who became Associate R.I.B.A. in 1891, 
at one time held the post of surveyor to 
the Uxbridge Council. 


P. J. Stienlet, F.R.LB.A. 

It is with regret that we record the 
recent death of Mr. Pascal Joseph Stien- 
let, F.R.I.B.A., at Gosforth. He was a 
senior partner in the firm of P. J. 
Stienlet and Son, of Newcastle, and was 
responsible for the design of a number 
of cinemas throughout the country, inclu- 
ding the Scala and the Queen's, South 
Shields, and the Apollo, Newcastle. He 
was also the architect for numerous 
ecclesiastical and school buildings, 
especially in the Roman, Catholic diocese 
of Hexham and Newcastle. He was 
elected a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 
1938. 

R. W. Sampson, L.R.1.B.A. 

The death has taken place, at Sidmouth, 
on April 20, in his 85th year, of Mr. 
Robert William Sampson, L.R.I.B.A. Mr. 
Sampson. who was articled to Thomas 
‘Goodchild, and afterwards to Chas. Bell, 
studied at the R.A. Schools and the A.A. 
‘School. before setting up in practice in 
Sidmouth. His buildings included the 
Manor House, the Victoria Hotel and the 
Fortfield Hotel, all at Sidmouth; Trow 
Hall, at Salcombe Regis (where he made 
use of a magnificent site), and a large 
number of housing schemes at Sidmouth 
and surrounding villages. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Professions and Local 
Government 


To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


SR —! have read Mr. Gordon Tait’s 

letter, published in your newspaper 
of April 7, with considerable interest. I 
think it might be said of all professions 
within the building industry that we are 
too little-known and understood by “ our 
public.” This might be overcome by a 
greater tendency on the part of architects 
and surveyors to attend functions outside 
those organised by our own professional 


odies. 

I would like to join with Mr. Tait in 
his suggestion that architects should take 
more interest in local government, and 
would add that architects and surveyors 
might take a greater interest in local and, 
for that matter, in central government. If 
one studies the composition of the pres- 
ent House of Commons, it will be found 
that the legal and medical professions are 
fairly well represented; in fact, Ministerial 
posts are often filled by the legal 
profession. Whilst the architectural pro- 
fessiof is represented in the present 
House, there appears to be no representa- 
tion of the quantity surveying profession, 
which I feel must be a loss to the build- 
ing industry as a whole. 

F. J. MEPKINS. 
20, Balcombe-street, 
Dorset-square, N.W.1. 


‘* The Pab in the London Scene ”’ 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


SIR, —Lt.-Col. Codrington’s views are 

so sound on London pubds that it 
is unfortunate that the examples chosen 
to illustrate his talk were so un-repre- 
sentative.* “ Old Timer” would do better 
to see the many delightful examples of 
modern pub design in Francis W. B. 
Yorke’s “Planning and Equipment of 
Public Houses” and the late Basil 
Oliver’s “‘ The Renaissance of the English 
Public House.” 

I am surprised that “ Old Timer” did 
not refer to the attractive rebuilding of 
the “ Fox,” and at the same time express 
some opinion on the winning designs for 
a public-house, both in the same issue. 
Regarding the latter, perhaps “Old 
Timer ” is too much of a sportsman to 
shoot at such obvious sitters. 

R. W. Sroppart, F.R.1.B.A. 

Flat No. 2, 26, Eaton-terrace, S.W.1. 


On Lime and Cement 
To THE Eprtor oF The Builder. 

GIR,—My father described himself as 
‘7 a lime and cement merchant; and 
lime permeated everything at his wharf 
on the Regent’s Canal at Cambridge 
Heath during the manual! unloading of 
his sailing barge, the “Grace,” which 
brought these commodities from the 
Medway. Many builders then 
Roman cement, and called Portland 
cement new-fangled. The top hats of my 
father and grandfather were rusty-red 
with lime-dust and rain, but they kept 
shiny ones for their walks abroad, inc!u- 
ding the walk home to Hackney. The 


* When our correspondent wrote he had not 
seen Col. Codrington’s letter in our last issue 
in which the reasons for the particular selection 
of pubs were given.—Ep. 
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horses were groomed daily, but the car- 
men’s clothes were permeated with lime, 
except on Sundays, and I remember well 
how. Old Jack then sported a grey top 
hat, took a hansom cab round Victoria 
Park, and then offered to fight the cabby 
for his fare. I remember him bargain- 
ing with a Jewish dealer in second-hand 
clothes, and saying: “ Wot, ninepenee for 
a pair of trousers—do you think I want 
them for my Sunday-best?” A number 
of hens ran about the lime sheds, and 
often laid eggs in drain pipes. My grand- 
father always took eggs home in his 
tail-coat pockets, but never sat on them. 
He was The Guv’nor, and it was only 
after his death that the men ceased to 
call my father Master Harry. 

A hundred years ago working hours 
were 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., except Saturdays, 
when work ceased at 1 p.m. Wages were 
30s. a week, but the men lived well and 
saved money; they were pensioned when 
past work, and the carmen got twopenny 
tips from builders, so they had beer money, 
often referred to as Corfy money, though 
I never saw them drink coffee, or even 
tea. My father’s hobby was geology, and 
he collected fossils from the chalk; being 
also a Shakespearian, he would quote 
Falstaff—“ You rogue; there is lime in 
this sack” — when he took a glass of 
sherry at 11 a.m., with a cracknel biscuit. 

My grandfather,would take us children 
to Rosherville Gardens, “the place to 
spend a happy day,” and then to William 
Lee’s cement works. Cement was then 
burnt in smallish shaft-kilns; so when I 
first went to America in 1893, I inspected 
the new rotary cement kilns which run 
continuously day and night. I was effered 
the British patent rights at a fancy price, 
but declined to buy them. Nowadays, 
these mechanical ‘rotary-kilns are univer- 
sal in the cement industry, all patents 
having long since expired. 

Later I was offered tunnel-kilns for 
bricks; they are now in general use for 
costly wares like porcelain. But nothing 
can approach the continuous, mult- 
chambered, brick-kiln for bricks, wherein 
the heat travels and the bricks are 
stationary, dried by waste heat, and then 
burnt, cooled and loaded direct to motor 
lorries which take them along the public 
roads direct to users, at half the cost 
of railway transport. The Fletton brick- 
works we built in 1934-35-36 at Bedford 
has 72 kiln-chambers and 16 large chim- 
neys, for an output of 100,000,000 bricks 
a year. manufacture is completely 
mechanised and electric power alone is 
used, and only 1 cwt. of coal is needed 
per 1,000 bricks, whereas many brick- 
works need 8 or even 10 cwt. of coal. 
_ Wages are much increased, but taxation 
is NOW enormous; working hours are short, 
but betting and admission to sports 
grounds take much of the men’s earnings, 
and most of them have to pay for travel 
to and from work. Instead of the friendly 
human relatiéns between master and 
man, there is now bureaucratic inter- 
ference from London; we are numbered 
and badged like convicts. Thrift and 
voluntary insurance are replaced by com- 
pulsory “contributions.” This tyranny 
is disguised as the welfare state of 
full employment, though millions are 
employed in non-productive work, to 
interfere with our liberty. But the British 
spirit of independence and enterprise is 
not dead. Witness the Comet and other 
aeroplanes. The rapid development of 
road traffic is superseding rail traffic, and 
the cement industry is the most efficient 
in the world. 


H. CHaRLEs EritH, M.I.Mech.E 
Kingsway Hotel, Hove. 
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Collaboration Between Architect and Engineer 
A DISCUSSION AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


A MEETING of the Architectural 
Association, held at 36, Bedford- 
square, W.C.1, on April 19, had before it 
for discussion the question of collabora- 
tion between architects and engineers. 
Mr. Henry Braddock, the President, was 
in the chair. 

THE PRESIDENT explained that the dis- 
cussion had arisen as the result of a 
remark he made some time ago that there 
was no system of professional consulta- 
tion between architects and engineers that 
was capable of dealing with the rapidly 
advancing scientific discoveries of the day. 
By this he meant that there was no 
general and accepted practice with regard 
to the employment of consultants. The 
fact that there were consultants working 
with architects and producing first-class 
results emphasised the lack of a proper 
national system. Should qualified engi- 
neers assisting in the design of structure 
and installation be always independent 
professional men? Should their employ- 
ment be a definite and accepted require- 
ment, or should it remain a matter of 
choice? In the event of professional con- 
sultants being always employed, would it 
be possible for any one consulting firm 
to be able to advise a an early stage as 
to the type, cost and availability of a 
number of alternative methods of heating, 
lighting, etc.? Would such a firm of con- 
sultants be prepared to do such prelimi- 
nary work in an unbiased and scientific 
way? Would it be —— to help not 
only with the general scheme but with all 
the details of installation? There was 
the question of how the consultant should 
be appointed and by whom chosen. For 
example, to-day an architect might be 
given the task of erecting a hospital, and 
find that the building owner had engaged 
to collaborate with him am engineer with 
entirely different ideas as to the funda- 
mentals of building. It might be that 
there should be no independent con- 
sultant, but that the architect should go 
direct to a contractor employing qualified 
engineers. In every case the architect’s 
responsibility would have to be fully 
recognised. 


Mr. GUTHLAC WILSON said that, in his 
view, to build anything you needed a 
team composed of architect, civil engi- 
neer and mechanical engineer, equal in 
status but varying in _ responsibility 
according to the type of work. Thus, in 
the case of a block of flats, the architect 
would take the lead; in the case of a 
bridge, the civil engineer; and in the case 
of a power house, the mechanical and 
electrical engineer. The team should be 
collectively responsible to the client and 
individually paid by him. Clients should 
be taught that engaging such a team 
would prove an economy, but unfor- 
tunately some architects preferred to go to 
contractors for designs of structures and 
installations. For this there were three 
reasons: (1) the architect received a 
reduced fee for work on which a con- 
sultant engineer was engaged; (2) the 
architect failed at times to insist on the 
engagement of consultant engineers, 
although he saw that their employment 
would benefit the job; and (3). often the 
architect did not recognise that the work 
would gain by their employment. With 
regard to the first and second of these 
points, instead of the architect charging 
six per cent. when there was no engineer 
and five per cent. when there was, the 
scale of fees might vary according to the 
nature of the work, and the architect 
could insist on the employment of engin- 


eers for the structure and installations 
wherever these formed part of the job. 
As to the architect not recognising 
the benefit resulting from the em- 
ployment of specialist consultants, 
obviously the best structure would be 
one designed by an engineer skilled 
in the use of all structural materials, 
and able to give unbiased advice 
as to which material should be used. Not 
all consultant engineers were qualified to 
advise on the use of a variety of materials, 
but even those who had experience of 
only one material had an advantage over 
the contractor’s engineer who was tied not 
merely to one material but to one system 
of using that material. Apart from the 
structure itself, there. were the founda- 
tions to consider; and there was now no 
reason why the unexpected should happen 
with them. The consulting engineer 
should be called in to conduct trial 
borings and advise on foundations before 
any work was done. Advice of this sort 
could not be expected from specialist 
comtractors. Another matter where col- 
laboration was necessary was in the use 
of new materials. As to the suggestion 
that engineers should work as assistants 
to architects and architects work as assist- 
ants to engineers, such men would never 
be free to give of their best to the job, 
because there was bound to bea bias 
towards the wishes of the employér. As 
to partnership, he. thought it best that 
every consultant engineer should work 
with more than one architect and every 
architect should work with more than one 
consultant engineer. Architect, structural 
engineer and services engineer should get 
together at the very beginning. 


Early Collaboration Essential. 

Mr. L. CopELAND Watts said mechan- 
ical engineering consultants advised on 
heating, ventilating, air conditioning, in- 
sulation of the structure, etc., and might 
be called upon to advise on cooking, 
laundry, gas and water services, fire ser- 
vices, refrigeration, and sometimes com- 
pressed air and vacuum cleaning systems; 
while electric services covered lighting 
and power, lifts, telephone and _ inter- 
communication systems, bells and call 
systems. Some consultants dealt with all 
these services. In modern buildings 
early collaboration between the various 
parties concerned in the design and plan- 
ning of the buildings was essential in 
order to ensure that all alternatives were 
properly considered so that the services 
most suitable for the particular building 
were incorporated, and it was necessary 
that consultants who were familiar with 
all these various alternatives should 
collaborate with the architect. In any 
modern building the question of initial 
and running costs was of paramount im- 
portance, and where properly trained pro- 
fessional men were employed as _ con- 
sultants the ultimate cost of the building 
would be less than when the method of 
employing specialist contractors was 
adopted. All present were familiar witn 
cases where early in the life of a building 
substantial expenditure became necessary 
because the plant had deteriorated due to 
confined space preventing adequate main- 
tenance. If such cases could be brought 
to the notice of potential building owners, 
and the reason made clear to them, they 
would ask for the engagement of con- 
sultants in the early stages of a new 
building. 

Having convinced the client that con- 
sultants were necessary, by whom were 
these to be selected, by architect or 
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client? A hard and fast rule could not 
be laid down, but there was much to be 
said for the architect gathering around 
him a group of consultants working with 
him as a team, so that when the architect 
was engaged by a client the team was also 
engaged. The method of forming a com- 
bined firm of architects and engineers for 
planning and designing buildings with all 
services could succeed only if that firm 
could be assured of a sufficiency of work 
to keep all members of the group fully 
employed. It seemed preferable that the 


architect should. call upon the consultant 
engineer as required, so that the con- 
of 


sultant could work with -a number 
architects. 


Dangers of Specialisation. 


Mr. ANTHONY M. Cutty said the 
separation of function of the various 
members of a civilised community had 
affected the building industry, to its 
damage and discontent. The greatest 
figures in the building world were men 
like Wren, who combined architect and 
engineer. The present specialisation 
brought great dangers, and he wished to 
see the separation healed. He did not 
believe that the limited co-operation sug- 
gested by Mr. Guthlac Wilson could 
achieve its object of building up those 
whose job was building. A working 
arrangement closer and less cumbersome 
than that of the team was required for 
the production of a work of art. Good 
planning, good construction and good 
architectural expression were all required 
for a satisfactory structure, and of these 
three essentials the engineer was con- 
cerned only with one: construction. The 
architect’s responsibility was far greater 
than that of the engineer, because upon 
all his other duties was laid the extra one 
of acting as guardian of the scene: he was 
the only man qualified to place objects 
in the landscape. A much more funda- 
mental working partnership than that of 
the team was required. Architect and 
engineer should again be united in a 
single person: young engineers should 
learn to plan and young architects should 
learn to construct. This was a long-term 
objective, and in the meantime he could 
not fully accept the idea of an equal 
Status team, although he knew from ex- 
perience of many cases where such an 
arrangement was capable of rough and 
ready working. The architect should 
direct the team because of his greater 
responsibility, not only to the client but 
to the world at large. 


Discussion. 

Mr. F. J. SAMUELY, B.Sc., 
A.M. Inst.C.E., said the greater portion 
of the consultant engineer’s life was spent 
on things that had nothing whatever to 
do with consulting. In the case of a 
recent building he had himself spent 1,000 
hours on it and his staff another 4,000. 
Of that total only 1,000 hours had gone 
into useful work; the rest went on work 
that could have been done by a contractor. 

Mr. VINCENT said the architect had a 
position similar to that of the general 
practitioner in medicine. When the G.P. 
thought it necessary he advised calling in 
a specialist. So with building: special- 
ists were only needed for special types 
of work. 

Mr. OveE Arup said that in the absence 
of a superman we must fall back on the 
team, and the architect should be its 
leader. Among engineers it was not the 
case that one man could deal with all 
structures. Different people specialised 
on different things. That was the objec- 
tion to the suggestion of the architect- 
engineer. 
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The garden front. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


NEW ACCOMMODATION FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


RICHARDSON AND HOUFE, R.A., FF.R.L.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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The courtyard front. 


= problem here was the provision 

of accommodation for under- 
graduates in single bed-studies or sets 
of rooms, with one set of rooms for a 
Fellow. 

Site : This was flat. A seven‘eenth- 
century Fellows’ ‘building and_ the 
Edwardian Stevenson building were the 
principal adjacent buildings, and the 
new wing forms a link between these 
two. It is hoped that a further wing 
will complete the new Court. 

CONSTRUCTION : This is brick with 
Ketton stone facing. External walls 
are | ft. 6 in. to second floor level, and 
1 ft. lin. above. Floors are in hollow 
tile construction and staircases in 
reinforced concrete. The main cross 
walls, of 1 ft. 14 in. brickwork, support 
beams which divide the overall floor 
surface into three equal spans. All other 
walls are non-load-bearing, being either | 
44-in. brick or 3-in. Acheson partition 
block. The roof is of copper, on pre- 
cast concrete slabs supported on honey- 
comb sleeper walls, which are built on 
the hollow-tile slab over the third floor ; 
allowance is made for access and storage 
in the centre portion. The top cornice 
is in concrete sheathed in copper. The 
parapet gutter, in precast concrete slabs, 
is also covered in copper. 

Sash windows are in mahogany. 
The staircase windows are in steel with 
steel mullions and transoms covered with 
special bronze mouldings. External 
doors are in English oak with ebony 
inlay and glass panels. The study outer 

tie 2 eh doors are panelled with double panels, 
SE ie ; all in English oak. The study inner 
doors and cupboard doors are flush, 


Part elevation to the courtyard. The _— “- hone gs windows mahogany and the top oak-veneered. Floors generally are 
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wood block in Camphor, Missanda, 
Pilon, Krabak and Serayah. Corridors 
and staircases have terrazzo dados. 
Bathrooms have 6 ft. 6 in. white ter- 
razzo dados. The staircases have oak 
treads with terrazzo strings and risers. 
Balustrades are in bronze, with oak 
handrails. 

EQUIPMENT: Each bed-study has a 
panelled bed recess with recessed 
lighting, a wardrobe with fitted chest of 
drawers, built-in bookshelves, gas fire 
and gas ring and crockery cupboard. 
Lavatories on each floor provide 2 w.c.s, 
bath, two showers, and lavatory basins 
in separate bays. There is a Gyp 
room with sink and cupboards on each 
floor, with individual forced ventilation. 
The furnishings of the Fellow’s set and 
the undergraduates’ rooms were under- 
taken by tke college authorities. 

Studies are heated by gas fires, 
individually metered. Corridors and 
bathrooms have underfloor electric 
heating cables. Hot water is available 
from gas storage heaters on each floor. 
Effective reduction of sound was a 
particular stipulation of the College. 
Corridors have been effectively quietened 
by the use of acoustic ‘‘ Celotex”’ on 
the ceilings. Rooms are insulated from 
corridors by cupboard, lobby and bed 
recess, double glazing being used in 
borrowed lights. Concrete work was 
made in non-continuous bays for reduc- 
tion of sound transmission. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Rattee and Kett, Ltd., of Cambridge. 
Sub-contractors were : 

Hollow tile and r.c., Helical Bar and Engineer- 
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balustrade in bronze with oak handrail. 
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One of the two staircases. Treads are in oak ; risers, strings and dado in terrazzo ; and 
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A corner of one of the studies. 
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A bed-study, showing bed-recess. 


Precast Co., Ltd.; wood block floors, Hollis 
Bros., Ltd.; electrical installation, Electric 
Wiring and Repair Co., Ltd. ; gas installation, 
Eastern Gas Board; electric cable, heating, 
Electric Panels, Ltd.; electric light, fittings, 
Troughton and Young, Ltd. ; lead r.w. heads 
and plumbing generally, T. R. Freeman ; 
acoustic tiling, Horace Cullum, Ltd external 
lamps, Knight, of Wellingborough; metal 
windows, John Thompson, Beacon Windows, 
Ltd. ; copperwork, Frederick Braby and Co., 
Ltd. ; flush doors and panelling, J. P. White and 
Sons, Ltd.; sanitary fittings, John Bolding, 
Ltd. ; ironmongery, Yannedis and Co., Hopes 
and Lockerbie and Wilkinson; and paint, 
Mander Bros., Ltd., and Walpamur, Ltd. 


NEW ACCOMMODATION 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES, 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


RICHARDSON AND HOUFE, 
R.A., FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


Internal corridor, showing borrowed lights in reeded glass, acoustic ceiling tiles, oak-panelled 
doors and camphor wood block floors with terrazzo margins, skirtings and dado. 
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2UND FLOOR PLAN. 








COMPETITION: HEALTH CENTRE, MANCHESTER 


WINNING DESIGN: BY A, D, SHERWOOD, M.S.A. Groune- and first-floor plans. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


THE assessors, Mr. F. Leslie Halliday, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. L. C. Howitt, B.Arch., 

and Dr. C. Metcalfe Brown, M.D., have now made their award in the com- 
petition (confined- to members and students of the Manchester Society of Architects) 
for designs fora Health Centre (not to be erected), organised by Provincial Exhibitions, 
Ltd., in connection with the Manchester Building Exhibition. Following is their 
report : 

The number of designs submitted (six) was disappointing, but there was a 
sufficient number of good quality to justify the award of the prizes, and several 
interesting solutions were provided. Broadly speaking, most of the competitors 
appreciated the main requirements of the competition—the need for a building in 
which various inter-related services were to be provided, in which patients could find 
their way about easily and the staff could do their work conveniently. The general 


‘ f 5 ‘ me 
‘s “GROUND FLOOR PLAN * 


COMPETITION: HEALTH CENTRE, MANCHESTER 
DESIGN PLACED SECOND. BY ELLIS WILKINSON, A.R.I.B.A. Ground- and first-floor plans 
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layout of buildings upon the site and the treat- 
ment of the elevations show some interesting | 
and imaginative solutions. 


lst (£100) Design No. 5. [A. D. Sherwood, ~ 
M.S.A.] The planning of this design is very 
capable, with no serious faults. The main ~ 
entrance is well placed, with the accommoda- 
tion in general use conveniently situated. 
There are subsidiary entrances to other de- | 
partments, and the detailed arrangements for ~ 
the internal working of the departments have 
been carefully studied. The fourth side of 
the quadrangle is formed by the low-roofed 
pram shelter which would not unduly hinder 
the ventilation of the court. The elevations, © 
although less imaginative than they might be — 
are well proportioned, in good taste and 
generally attractive. The cost of the building 
would not be excessive. 


2nd (£60), Design No. 3. [Ellis Wilkinson, 
A.R.I.B.A.] The general layout is good and | 
the arrangement of entrances and the rooms in © 
general use. The arrangement of the general ~ 
practitioners’ suite; is good, but rather extrava- 
gant, especially the number of lavatories. The — 
pram space is well situated. Points of criti- 7 
cism were the position of the kitchen relative 
to other accommodation; the _ upstairs | 
lecture room; the position of the doctor’s 
bedroom, which has no bath ; the isolated 
position of the caretaker’s flat with no internal © 
access to the Centre; and the arrangement of © 
dressing rooms in the maternity and school © 
health sections. The scheme is well presented — 
and the elevations show imagination. The 
cost would not. be excessive, although there is 
perhaps a certain amount of waste space. 


3rd (£40), Design No. 2. [Doris and 
Christine Bowman.] In this case the main ™ 
entrance is rather enclosed, and the position 
of the pram store and caretaker’s flat over is 
not good. There could be better access to 
departments other than through the main 
entrance. Again the general practitioners’ | 
suites are extravagant and their construction 
somewhat involved. The doctor’s bedroom © 
is badly situated among the lavatories and the 
caretaker has no direct access to the Centre. 
The internal planning of the different sections 
is good. 


Comments on the other designs are :— 


No.1: The detailed planning of this scheme 
is not well studied. The kitchen is upstairs, © 
the position of the lecture room and the inter- 
nal: arrangements of the dental and school 
health sections is poor. The waiting rooms 
to the general practitioners’ suites are too 
public. The main staircase and landings are 
unattractive and badly lit. The arrangement: 
of the flat and doctor’s bedroom is good. 
The elevations are well-proportioned but the 
presentation of both plans and elevations’ 
might have been stronger. 


No. 4: The arrangement of main and sub- 
sidiary entrances is satisfactory. There is no} 
inquiry counter and the main staircase and 
dark room under it are rather congested. The 
planning of the general practitioners’ suites is, 
again, interesting but rather restless in eleva- 
tion. The lecture room is in an out-of-way 
position at the end of a long corridor. There 
does not seem to be any separate access to it. 
The detailed planning is efficient except for 
that of the child welfare department which is 
congested and where the pram shelter blocks 
the light on one side. The elevations are 
attractively presented but a little restless in 
outline. 


No. 6: This competitor has not used the 
possibilities of a comparatively open site. 
There are a number of internal lighting areas 
upon which many rooms and corridors depend 
for their light and the elevations are restless 
in outline and unimaginative in treatment. 
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TWO EXHIBITIONS 
The Crafts Centre 


"THE word craftsmanship has, in the 
last decade or two, some- 
thing of .an_ other-world character. 
Certainly, fine individual craftsmanship 
has fallen well back into a sort of weil 
mannered retirement, or so it might seem 
until a visit is paid to the newly opened 
Crafts Centre at 16-17, Hay Hill, 
Berkeley-square, W.1. Here the Crafts 
Centre (founded about two years ago and 
organised by five societies) gives living 
proof of the very vital existence of the 
crafts in England to-day. The five 
societies—the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, the Red Rose Guild of Crafts- 
'men, the Senefelder Club, the Society of 
Scribes and Illuminators and the Society 
of Woodengravers—have collaborated in 
putting on show work that is both diverse 
and of very high quality, and it comes as 


a pleasant shock to realise that to-day, - 


with the predominance of the machine 
for ever being drummed into our often 
unwilling ears. there is in existence a body 
of artists completely devoted to the 
cause of the individual touch. 

Probably no organisation is less self- 
satisfied w:th its achievements than the 
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members of the Crafts Centre; the general 
feeling would appear to be that here is 
a start in the establishment of a standard 
of excellence in craftsmanship and de- 
sign, but the way ahead will be difficult, 
for the modern design for living is a 
complex affair, bound up with economics 
and admitting to little “ preciousness.” To 
integrate the ideals of the true craftsman 
into a world of hard facts will take many 
years, but few will deny the effort is well 
worth while. 


The exhibition will be changed from 
time to time but will aim consistently to 
show the work of the best craftsmen in 
the country. On view now are many 
furniture pieces, including a fine walnut 
chest of drawers, lined with cedarwood, a 
clavicord designed by Charles Ward and 
made by Dolmetsch, of Haslemere. and a 
virginal by Alec Hodson, of Suffolk. 
These three pieces alone are well worth 
a visit to the Centre. The fabrics have 
distinction, the work of Mary Kirby 
being especially notable, and the pottery, 
metal work and the almost lost art of 
embroidery are outstanding for their 
quality. A refreshing exhibition by a re- 
freshing movement, and we wish Mr. 
John Farleigh, the chairman of the coun- 
cil, success in the venture. 











** ‘Lwe Philosophers ” 


: Sgraffite. By Augustus Luna. 








** Panel for Sports Pavilien ”: 


Mural ‘Paintings 
FrROM Hay Hill to Old Burliagtor- 
street is a “ stone’s throw,” and here 

again, the newly-formed Society of Murdl 
Painters, at the New Burlington Galleries, 
offer an exhibition of another phase of 
art which has recently been threatened 
with public extinction. Throughout the 
ages the painting of walls has called upon 
tthe talents of our greatest artists. Giotto, 
Piero della Francesca, Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, and Tiepolo have all laid their 
touch upon the architecture of their time, 
but along with the masters is a wealth of 
mural work executed by lesser artists in 
all kinds of buildings, almost always to 
beautify the interiors and immeasurably 
to add to their quality as architecture. 

The break in the tradition occurs some- 
where towards the end of the last century, 
due partly to a form of artistic exhaus- 
tion im the artists of that time, and partly 
to the doubtful purifying effects of the 
industrial revolution. Ultimately we 
arrive at the present time when the possi- 
bilities of the mural in the spatial de- 
velopment of a design are logically bright 
—probably brighter than for many 
centuries past. 

In the exhibition a specimen of the 
pure classical type of wall painting has 


Oil. By L. Scarfe. 


TWO EXAMPLES FROM THE SOCIETY OF MURAL PAINTERS’ EXHIBITION 
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been introduced—buon fresco, a method 
of painting in colour and lime water on 
fresh or wet plaster. There are very 
few examples of this type of painting in 
England, due partly to the damp climate 
and its effect upon buildings; however, 
with modern methods of damp-proofing 
and an eventual freedom from impurities 
in the air of our large cities, we might well 
witness the rebirth of this impressive 
although rather expensive form of mural 
work. Another effective and very archi- 
tectural form of mural decoration is 
sgraffito, a method of incising into layers 
of coloured fresh plaster, suitable for 
either internal or external use. 

In visiting this show, the major effect 
upon one is the wish to see such fine, 
sweeping painting form an integral part 
of our new architecture. Photographs 
are there of some executed work in 
buildings, Edward Bawden’s decoration 
for the “* Orcades ”—fine, sensitive work; 
Kenneth Rowntree’s mural at Stevenage 
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School; Topolski’s typical work at the 
Players’ Theatre Club; and Victor Pas- 
more’s sgraffito for a workers’ canteen, an 
abstract design oddly at variance with its 
situation. There is gaiety in the work of 
Barbara Jones, a fine, modern mural 
painter, and Hans Feibusch, a master of 
mural technique, illustrates the possibili- 
ties of “ architectural” mural painting. 

With the Festival of Britain soon upon 
us, the resources of mural painting should 
be employed to the utmost; its possibili- 
ties are unlimited, and its use is certain 
to add gaiety and a fine decorative tone 
to our architecture—temporary or 
permanent. 

Two such exhibitions as these noticed 
show to perfection the energy of our in- 
dividual creators even when their output 
is not fully used, and it would be the 
greatest of pities that such an art as mural 
painting should remain an artist’s art, 
largely ignored by the lay public. 

EDWARD PASSMORE. 


PRISONS 


‘* Present Buildings Inadequate ” 
By B. S. TOWNROE, J.P., Hon. A.R.LB.A. 


HE recent discussions in Parliament 
on corporal punishment have 
directed attention to the difficulties of 
applying reformative methods in our 
English prisons. Judged by present 
standards of prison reform most of our 
British prisons are deteriorating into 
slums. Only one new prison has been 
built in the United Kingdom during the 
twentieth century. The other prisons 
are all from 70 to over 100 years old. 

When materials, manpower and mone 
are available, the building industry will 
certainly be called upon to build some 
more prisons and, probably, if the num- 
ber of prisoners continues to increase, 
extensions to existing prisons. 

The official view, as expressed in the 
brochure published for the Home Office 
on Prisons and Borstals, is that, “ With 
few exceptions, the prisons in this 
country are nearly 100 years old, and 
the structural sanitary arrangements, 
though the equipment has been recently 
modernised at most prisons, are con- 
temporary with the buildings. That they 
are inadequate by modern standards has 
long been appreciated, but funds have 
not, within that period, been available 
for the substantial rebuilding that would 
be necessary to bring them into accord 
with modern views.” 

Oxford well illustrates the develop- 
ment of our prison system during the last 
800 years. Within the prison walls 
stands the mound, which may well have 
been the site of the earliest Norman 
castle. The tower, still used as sfores, 
was probably a later form of defence 
built after the Norman Conquest. By 
the time of the reign of Edward III, the 
castle had been converted into a prison. 
Agas, in his map of 1578, called it “ The 
Castle Prison,” and drew the picture of 
a gallows close to the place of the gate- 
way of the present prison. Gaol fever 
broke out in the Oxford prison in 1577, 
and spread to such an exent that it 
carried off two judges, the high sheriff, a 
number of magistrates, over a hundred 
undergraduates, and an unknown number 
of prisoners. In Henry VIII's day, the 
site and the buildings were given to 
Christ Church. The College authorities 
then leased the prison to a long succes- 
sion of prison-keepers, including the 
notorious Thorpes and Ettys, who made 
money out of the inmates, until, in due 
course, it passed to the county justices 
and became the House of Correction. 


t was rebuilt in 1805. Public opinion 
was shocked, and humanitarian feeling 
aroused by the revelations of the House 
of Lords Select Committee Report in 
1835 on the state of prisons, and the 
Oxford Castle Prison was modernised by 
nineteenth-century alterations at the cost 
of £30,000. The prison was taken over 
by the Home Office in 1878, and to-day is 
hopelessiy inadequate on present stan- 
dards. It is packed with prisoners or men 
awaiting trial. In fact Mr. Basil Black- 
well, chairman of the Visiting Committee, 
writing in The Times on Tuesday of this 
week, states that there are now 81 
prisoners living three to a cell and that 
prison officers are sleeping in the con- 
demned cell. 


Pentonville Prison. 


Another ancient prison is Pentonville, 
which I found as depressing as that of 
Oxford. Mr. John Watson has well 
described it as “the grandfather of 
ancient prisons and as grim as the tales 
its stones could tell.” It was under sen- 
tence of death in 1908, when there were 
negotiations for taking over the site for a 
housing scheme. The sooner they are 
completed the better. Pentonville was 
built in 1842. It covers over eight acres 
and resembkes in plan a starfish with the 
various halls radiating from the centre. 
For exercise, the men walk in single file 
on concrete paths. Mr. Fox, in his book 
on the modern English prisons, con- 
demns Pentonville in these words :— 

“It is evident that a prison built to 
serve a society based on primitive 
repression, strict separation by day and 
night, and mechanically repetitive 
‘hard labour,’ will be ill-designed for 
the modern conception of ‘training,’ 
with its productive work in association, 
careful classification and physical 
training.” : 
Wormwood Scrubs is a little better, 

for it covers some 14 acres in East Acton. 
There is more room for physical train- 
ing, and even for some kind of cricket 
for the Borstal lads, lodged in part of 
the old prison, and for “ specials” to re- 
cline with their families on the lawn. 

Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, is a 
convict prison covering some ten acres. 
It is planned on the same design as 
other Victorian buildings, but much has 
been done to improve conditions by 
better lighting, ventilation and heating. 
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Reading Prison was designed by Mr. 

Gilbert Scott in Victorian days, and was 
made famous by the poem written by 
Oscar Wilde when he served his sen- 
tence there. It is now completely out 
of date. It is built on the old spider 
web plan, in a confined space, in the 
centre of the town and only a few hun- 
dred yards away from the main railway 
line to the West of England. 
_ We are hearing much at present of tlie 
increase in crimes of violence, and the 
number of juvenile delinquents. The 
pressing problem to-day is how to pre- 
vent gangsters contaminating and 
degrading those who are not so ad- 
vanced in crime. Classification is con- 
sidered to be essential When Sir 
Harold Scott, Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, was chairman of 
the present Commissioners, he endea- 
voured to divide the sadistic goats from 
the less savage sheep. This led to some 
modernisation and to experiments in 
“ prisons without bars.” He encouraged, 
for example, the building of the camp 
outside Wakefield, where  specialiy 
selected men live in wooden huts in the 
woods without locks and bars. They 
are controlled by other than physical 
means. Experience has proved that 
institutional life in some prisons which 
look like medieval fortresses from out- 
side makes it more difficult to train 
prisoners to return to a normal life. At 
Wakefield, carefully selected men are 
given the opportunity, by segregation 
from less trust'vorthy prisoners, and by 
comparative freedom from institutional 
discipline, to stand on their own feet. 
For such types the prison of the future is 
likely to consist of permanent- camps set 
in rural surroundings. 


A New Holloway? 

_Similar buildings have now been pro- 
vided for selected women and girls. A 
country house at East Sutton Park in 
Kent has been adapted to receive girls 
regarded as suitable for training in the 
open conditions of a normal school. Plans 
have already been passed for a new 
women’s prison to take the place of 
Holloway. This will be enclosed, not by 
a high wall, but by a single wall four 
feet high. Within there will be two 
sets of buildings. One will be a prison, 
consisting of a number of semi-detached 
houses, each designed to contain 25 
women supervised by a matron. There 
will also be houses, like those in a girls’ 
public school, laid out for occupation 
by girls sentenced to Borstal. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to lack of money and 
the present difficulties in building, these 
plans still remain in the pigeon holes 
of the Prison Commissioners. 

due course, no doubt, our prison 
slums will be demolished. We shall, 
however, have to retain for the protec- 
tion of the community “security” 
prisons, so strong that gangsters who 
suffer from too large a dose of original 
sin will find it difficult to escape, as well 
as_ the so-called open prisons. New 
buildings are, however, urgently required 
in order that full advantage may be taken 
of the spirit of the staffs and of the 
methods now encouraged, whereby the 
majority of men and women convicted in 
our courts may become, in the future, 
law-abiding and self-supporting citizens. 


Two Building Trade Reports. 

According to latest information the 
Report of the Working Party on the 
Building Industry will be published on 
Saturday (April 29), closely followed, on 
May 5, by the Report of the Building 
Productivity Team which visited the 
U.S.A. last August. 


April 
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THs is an entirely rewritten and well- 
illustrated edition of a work which 
frst appeared in 1925. The author is 
peculiarly well fitted to write on the sub- 
pet as he was intimately concerned with 
the early stages of development of Letch- 
worth and Welwyn Garden City, both of 
which were pioneer new towns, planned 
and developed according to the tenets of 
Ebenezer Howard, the progenitor of gar- 
den Cities. 

Letchworth, the first garden city, was 
begun in 1903. In 1946 the Government 
passed the New Towns Act and is now 
gponsoring a number of new towns. 
This book, embodying a wealth of experi- 
ence in new town development, manage- 
ment and finance, therefore appears at an 
opportune moment. 

Garden cities, satellite towns, and new 
towns may have many characteristics in 
common and the terms are often used 
interchangeably. It is, therefore, worth- 
while to set down the respective defini- 
tions that have been given to them :— 
A garden city was, with the concurrence 
of Ebenezer Howard, as follows : 
“A garden city is a town designed for 
healthy living and industry; of a size that 
makes possible a full measure of social 
life, but not larger; surrounded by a rural 
beit; the whole of the land being in pub- 
lic ownership or held in trust for the 
community.” 

Mr. Purdom defines a satellite town as 
“a town in the full sense of the word, a 
distinct civic unit with its own local 
government and corpora.e life, possessing 
the economic, social, and cultural charac- 
teristics of a town, and while still main- 
taining its identity, in some sort of rela- 
tion of dependence upon a large town or 
city.” He later makes plain that the 
town must be surrounded by a wide belt 
of rural land and that there must be 
brought about a real contact with agri- 
culture on the part of the population of 
the town as a whole. 

A new town has a legal status. It is 
a town developed by a development cor- 
poration appointed by the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, under the 
machinery of the New Towns Act, 1946, 
because the Minister is satisfied that a 
new town ought to be constructed in a 
particular area. Two of the primary 
pu of a new town were described 
as follows by the New Towns Committee 
in 1946: “One of their primary pur- 
poses is to provide for the overspill of 
industry and population as the congested 
areas of our great cities are cleared and 
rebuilt at lower densities; another is 
to regroup persons from areas of 
diminishing population and from small 
scattered communities whose major indus- 
try is declining, and to rehouse them, not 
merely with greater amenities but in pro- 
per relation to newly established indus- 
tries.” In practice another purpose has 
been added, namely to provide for the 
population attached to a large new indus- 
try developing or to be developed in the 
countryside, e.g.. ironstone at Corby, 
coalmining in Fifeshire. 

Ebenezer Howard would undoubtedly 
have agreed that both satellite towns and 
new towns, as so defined, should be plan- 
ned and developed as garden cities, and 
: is clear that in Mr. Purdom’s view a 
satellite town should partake of the 





‘HE. BUILDING OF SATELLITE TOWNS. By 
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“THE BUILDING OF SATELLITE TOWNS” 
A New Edition of Mr. Purdom’s Book 


characteristics of a garden city, although 
with the special distinction of being in 
some sort of relation of nce upon 
a large town or city. It is fortunate that 
the new towns at present projected are 
planned on garden city lines, although, in 
Mr. Purdom’s view, some of them have 
not sufficiently wide rural belts. He also 
en the point that a characteristic 
and clearly defined feature of Letchworth 
was that it combined private enterprise 
with the public interest, whereas there is 
a danger of too much governmental con- 
trol and direction in the case of new 
towns—a danger also emphasised by Sir 
Theodore Chambers, in a Foreword. 

A large part of the volume is devoted 
to “ Letchworth, the First Garden City ” 
(35 miles from King’s Cross) and “ Wel- 
wyn Garden City, the First Satellite 
Town” (20 miles from King’s Cross). 
The establishment, growth and growing 
pains of each of these towns are fully des- 
cribed, with details concerning the town 
plan, shops, industries, public services, 
agriculture, and finance. It is true that 
these pioneer towns were developed by 
benevolent private enterprise, whereas the 
new towns are being financed and pushed 
forward by Government, but nevertheless 
their Devel nt Corporations will do 
well to po on the wealth of experi- 
ence gained by their pr » so 
fully described in this volume. The prac- 
tical difficulties are serious but in sur- 
mounting them nothing worthwhile will 
be achieved unless the result is a healthy, 
happy and prosperous community, living 
in seemly buildings and surroundings, the 
whole comprising a civic design. The 
planning of Letchworth marked the begin- 
ning of a revival in civic design. Since 
then the art has made great advances, 
but the social foundations of this early 
experiment were well laid: “From the 
start, Letchworth has been noted for its 
social life. The pleasant friendly atmo- 
sphere that existed among the first inhabit- 
ants, which made the experience of those 
who were fortunate enough to take a part 
in the founding of the town so unforget- 
table, has not entirely been lost, and the 
town to-day has homely qualities, a viva- 
city of sentiment in its population and a 
welcoming air that is very unusual.” 


Problems of New Towns. 

Having fully described the foundation 
and development of the two pioneer 
towns, the author concludes by statin 
and discussing the practical problems o' 
building new towns. The main factors 
to be taken into account in site selection 
are listed as follows: suitability for 
industry, adequate water supply, capa- 
bility of being drained without undue 
cost, subsoil and aspect suitable for good 
living conditions. 

With reference to organisation, empha- 
sis is laid upon the importance of 
incorporating elements from the new 
population into the directing body as 
soon as possible. “ The chief executive 
officer and all the heads of departments 
should live in the town from the start, 
and their own lives should become part 
of the life of the town.” Undue inter- 
ference by the Ministry is deprecated. 
The author lists the functions that the 
organisation will have to carry out, but 
the danger of any list is that in counting 
the trees one may lose sight of the wood. 
All the functions listed are essential. but 
if a worthwhile entitv is to result the 
basic necessity is a design which will 
incorporate and give full play to all 
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of them. The creation and fulfilment of 
such a design require the initial creative 
genius and guiding hand of the mas 
trained in civic design, namely the town 
planner, 7 

Many interesting suggestions are made 
with reference to the components of a 
new town and their respective composi- 
tion, organisation and land requirements: 
civie centre, shops, industry, dwellings, 
open spaces, agricultural , ete, Also 
the outline plans for Stevenage, Crawley. 
Harlow and Hemel Hempstead are repro- 
duced and criticised, 

The willingness of people to move out 
frem existing crowded urban centres te 
new towns is illustrated by the impress; 
ive result of circularising people who had 
previously applied for houses in the 
London boroughs. For these and many 
other reasons, Mr. Purdom warmly 
supports the Government in its new town 
policy, subject to the following impor- 
tant proviso which doubtless it will take 
to heart, despite the somewhat sweeping 
and not altogether warranted comment 
orn mentalities: “Unless the Treasury 
and the Ministry allow the corporations 
freedom of action they cannot succeed, 
for they are engaged in building up a 
new thing, they have to conceive their 
enterprise as within the sphere of — 
and they wifi depend upon active-minded- 
ness and considerable elements of risk- 
taking. Civil service and local authority 
mentalities and methods will be entirely 


out of place.” 
G. L. PEPEER. 


SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 
R.LB.A. 

Council Minotes 
FPOLLOWING are notes from the 


yo of Pree | ngagg Council 
meeting held on April 4:— - 
Appointments.—{a) Building and Civil 
Engineering Regional Joint Production 
Committees: Region No. 9—Midiands— 
Mr. J. B. Surman (F.) in place of the late 
Mr. S. J. Stainton i (b) B.S.I, Com- 


mittee M/1—Units and Technical Data: 
Mr. Charles Sykes (A.), in addition to 
Mr. J. Ernest Franck (F.), who was pre- 

titute on this 


viously representing the 
Committee. ‘ 

Grants.—The Council approved the fol- 
lowing list of grants for the year 1949- 
1950: British School at Rome, £750; 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, £150; 
British School of Archzology at Athens, 
£50; British Standards Institution, £26 5s.; 
Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, 
£26 5s.; Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, £50; Association for the 
Preservation of Rural Scotland, £10; 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
Wales, £7; International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, £5; British 
School at Rome, Faculty of Archeology, 
£3 3s.; Architectural Association Lantern 
Slide Collection, £100, ; 

Listing of Buildings of Speciat Archi- 
tectural or Historic Interest——The Coun- 
cil considered the effect of the recent de- 
cision to reduce the staff in the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning conce 
with preparing schedules of buildings of 
special architectural or historic interest. 
The Secretary also reported that, as de- 
cided at their previous meeting, a letter 
had been sent to the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning urging that action 
should be takén in regard to those build- 
ings which had already been listed and for 
which it appeared that, so far, no preser- 
vation orders had been made. 
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- Exhibition of Transport.—On the advice 
of the Public Relations Committee it was 
agreed to postpone the exhibition of trans- 
port from June this year to February, 
1951. This decision was taken because 
much valuable material in the process 
of preparation would be available at the 
later date, but could not be so earlier. 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1947 
—Discussion Evening—On the joint 
recommendation of the Public Relations 
Committee and the Town and Country 
Planning and Housing Committee it was 
agreed to devote the general meeting on 
June 20 next to a discussion of the work- 
ing of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, £947. 

Draft Forms of Agreement for Use 
Between a Building-Owner and an Archi- 
tect——On the recommendation of the 
Practice Committee the Council approved 
draft forms of agreement between a build- 
ing-owner (including a statutory autho- 
rity) and a firm of architects, between a 
local authority and a firm of architects 
for housing work, and between a local 
authority and a firm of architects for 
multi-storey flats. 


Birmingham and Five Counties A.A. 


Conservation of Land 


To CONSERVE agricultural Jand, cities 
and towns should now consider expansion 
upwards rather than outwards, MR. F. J 
QSBORNE, president of the Birmingham 
and Five Counties Architectural Associa- 
tion, said at a recent meeting. For several 
years there had been a spate of illustra- 
tions of town plans published in all the 
technical journals, he continued. They 
looked very well an paper, and when de- 
veloped would no doubt be very fine 
towns, but it would be found that the 
development suggested would occupy 
great horizontal expanses and absorb 
land which carried food crops. 

The world food situation was catas- 
trophic. While it was generally agreed 
that 2.5 acres of land were needed to 
maintain the life of one person on a 
reasonable standard of living, there was 
actually only about one acre of the food- 
producing land per person available on 
the earth. 

“It does appear to be rather a serious 
step for us, without great thought, to 
absorb even one acre of agricultural land 
if any alternative method can possibly be 
adopted,” said Mr. Osborne. 

“ The bechive town visualised by H. G. 
Wells is not so outrageous as we thought, 
and I would like the town planners to 
examine the position on a global, as well 
asa national, scale, and see whether they 
are satisfied that the schemes which they 
have previously propounded are really the 
best in the circumstances.” 

Birmingham was an obvious example 
of sprawling development. Forty years 
ago it was a medium-sized town, sur- 
rounded hy suburban districts, separated 
from it by open fields or linked 
by the most slender connections. After 
the 1914-18 war great housing estates 
filled these gaps, and sent out tentacles in 
all directions like a giant-bodied octopus. 

Now the spaces between the tentacles 
were being filled with building, and Bir- 
mingham was now beginning to resemble 
no longer an ootopus, but a great jelly- 
fish which writhed with the traffic of 
workers travelling long distances to and 
from their work. 

Mr. Osborne also referred to what he 
called “a hardy perennial ’—the restric- 
tion of building in the Birmingham rede- 
velopment areas. This was a very serious 
matter, he said, not only to the architect, 
but to individuals, whose premises came 
within areas zoned for other purposes. 
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So great a portion of Birmingham was 
now “frozen” by these corporation Acts 
that it was not surprising to find that a 
number of important businesses had 
moved to premises outside the city boun- 
daries, and: probably their example would 
be followed by many more. 


Notts, Derby and Lincs Society 


Suggested Nottingham Architectural 
Competition 

Mr. C. F. W. HASELDINE, F.R.I.B.A., 
president of the Nottingham, Derby and 
Lincoln Architectural Society, has sug- 
gested that there should be a competition 
to design a city hall for Nottingham 
“which would be available for public 
gatherings.” Such a hall, he believes, 
would prove to be an excellent investment, 
as well as an ornament to the city. 

The Society’s annual report states that: 
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“Some of the county authorities in the 
Society’s area have decided to make use 
of the help offered by architects in pri- 
vate practice, and agreement has been 
reached on the form which the help is to 
take and the fees to be charged, with the 
result that a considerable number of the 
Society’s members now have in hand 
schemes for new schools.” ; 

Mr. Haseldine was re-elected President. 


Oxfordshire Society of Architects 


A MEMBERSHIP of 150 and a balance in 
hand of £80 were facts reported at the 
recently held annual meeting of the 
Oxfordshire Society of Architects. 
Officers elected included: Chairman, Mr. 
H. F. Hurcombe; vice-chairman, Mr. 
K. A. Stevens; hon. secretary, Mr. E. R. 
Chilton; hon. treasurer, Mr. T. F. 
Pritchard; hon. librarian, Mr. R. W. Cave. 





-THE GREEN FRAME FOR NEW HOUSES 
The Selection of Quick Growing Hedges and Trees 


By 


JN making plans at this time of the year 

for the planting of hedges, trees and 
shrubs, to provide that necessary green 
frame round the new house, or with the 


_ desire to give beauty to the bare garden 


round the old house, it is wise to consider 
all the quick growing varieties. 

The days of the privet hedge, the laurel 
bush and the beech tree have. nearly 
passed away, and modern nurserymen’s 
catalogues offer a selection of many new 
varieties of quick growing hedges and 
trees of outstanding beauty and fresh- 
ness. Having carefully examined all the 
characteristics and prices of these plants, 
a plan should be drawn up with special 
thought for the time factor and the 
ultimate size of these trees and shrubs, 
with careful planting schemes to make 
sure that when these decorations have 
grown to maturity they will not be too 
near the walls of the house, and not likely 
to endanger the foundations with their 
undermining roots, nor block out the sun- 
shine from interior rooms by heavy 
foliage. 

A beautiful chestnut has recently been 
cut down entirely at my friend’s house 
because it was planted too near the front 
door. A tree of great beauty for the 
first ten years of its life, it became 
a menace, as the branches pushed into the 
upper windows and through the front 
door itself. A row of tall and handsome 
conifers had to be slaughtered in the same 
garden because the previous owner had 
never realised how these rather gloomy 
evergreens will darken windows during 
autumn and winter days. 


Another mistake made with trees in the 
garden is to look upon them as fool- 
proof members of the green frame, and 
just as labour-saving ornaments. This 
may be so of the old-timers and long- 
established trees (although they need 
good pruning), but it is not true of the 
young ones. When a garden is going to 
be set out with new trees and hedges they 
need close attention and care in their 
early years. If this is overlooked owners 
are often depressed to discover that their 
cherished young trees soon die. 

They fail to put them into rich soil 
to start with, and to prune, water and 
fertilise them. Without this simple 
attention they can never be satisfactory or 
achieve their purpose. 

The hole in which you plant the tree 
should be deeper and wider than the 
actual roots require. The young trees 


ERNEST CHALONER, F.R.HS. 


will come from a well cultivated nursery 
with good soil, and it is not fair to them 
to place them in rough ground. To help 
them to get over the shock of moving, the 
roots should be surrounded with, really 
fine loam. A bed of this, mixed with 
half leaf mould, should be spread at the 
bottom of the hole. The young tree is 
placed on this, and the roots are carefully 
spread out all sound. Then the fine soil 
is thrown in until the hole is level with 
the earth, and very firmly pressed down. 
Plentiful watering is needed before and 
after the planting. It is advisable to have 
an assistant, so that during the filling-up 
of the hole the tree, or shrub, is held 
perfectly upright. 

Looking down the list of quick growing 
trees for the new garden I recommend all 
members of the sycamore family. The 
ordinary sycamore can be bought for 
10s. 6d. and, of course, more than this 
can be spent on that fine selection of 
sister trees, all the Japanese maples, and 
the maples with brilliant leaf colouring 
such as the Acer Japonicum at 7s. 6d. to 
2Is., the Acer Negundo, the ash leaf 
maple from the United States, at 5s., the 
extremely hardy sycamore, Pseudo 
Platanus, at 10s. 6d. and the Brillian- 
tissima, with attractive rose-tinted foliage 
in spring, at 21s. The Corstorphine 
Plane has pale yellow leaves when young, 
deepening to golden yellow in summer, 
at 12s. 6d. The Acacia grows readily and 
has beautiful cream-coloured, sweet- 
smelling blossom (5s.). Various crab 
apples are useful, especially the Siberian 
crab, at 10s. 6d. each. The Mountain 
Ash, or Rowan, with rich clusters of 
berries as well as flowers, is about 15s. 
for a sturdy young tree. There are many 
varieties of silver birch at 10s. each, and 
good laburnums are 7s. 6d. Witch Hazels 
are 10s. 6d. each, and that specially 
attractive type known as Hamamelis 
Mollis, with sweet-scented orange-yellow 
— chocolate-coloured centres, costs 

S. 


There is a large selection of poplars to 
choose from, and among them I would 
single out Populus Generosa, with great 
leaf beauty, and the fastest growing of 
all, the Balsam Poplar, with its pleasant 
smelling leaves, and the Black Italian 
Poplar, all at 5s. each. 

Something must be said for the May 
tree, for its great spread of blossom in 
the spring, and the berries in autumn. 
They grow, in any kind of soil, up to 
30 feet, and the young standard trees 
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cost 17s. 6d. each. The Washington 
Thorn is the most handsome type, with 
brilliant crimson berries, which st 
well into the winter, if the b not 
joy them before then. 
ard-wooded trees can be pruned at 
any time, except sycamore, which should 
not be cut when the sap is running; so this 
is best dealt with in the winter. 
wooded trees and conifers should be 
ed from October to December. It 
is always better to cut off small parts of 
all the branches, in order to shape the 
tree, rather than saw off a few large 
branches. A general trim is better than 
the fierce chopping off of large members, 
which only gives a serious shock and set- 
back to the tree, and robs it of all its 
beauty of natural form. The necessity 
for heavy pruning with the very young 
tree is found in the way it promotes root 
growth at a vital time, and helps the 
young shoots to grow up. A young 
sycamore that was cut to the ground one 
early spring (not the best time) was ten 
feet high the following year, with fine 
new growth. The same applies especially 
to young laburnum trees. 
he origin of hedges in the garden was 
the desire for privacy. Somewhere to 
meditate, to work or play, unobserved and 
free. There is, however, a laudable 
tendency to de away with the formidable, 
high thick hedge round front gardens, and 
to open them up so that ali the passing 
world may share their pleasures. 
unfriendly thick hedge of the front garden 
is giving way to the shrub hedge of 
flowering plants, and it is a very great 
improvement, and adds so much to the 
pleasures of those in, and outside, the 
garden. But in the back garden a solid 
hedge is essential. Here we do want a 
generous dose of privacy. To speak of 
the orthodox hedges first, we think of 
laurel, as sturdy and quick growing in 
almost any soil, with the promise of 
achieving 12 feet in height. The plants 
are about £3 10s. a dozen, and 
should be set two feet apart when estab- 
lishing the hedge. [arly spring is the 
best time to set about this work and 
practically all hedge pons. Portugal 
laurel, with rich dark green leaves, is 
cheaper at £2 a dozen plants, and will 
grow up to ten feet. 

Ordinary privet, which will grow up to 
ten feet, costs £7 per 100 plants. but 
golden privet, which is so much more 
decorative, though it does not grow above 
four feet in most soils, will cost £3 a 


This dressing of ol 
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with the help of stakes and wires, an 
arran, t which provides a fence as 
well as a — Flowering currant will 
make an excellent protection of this sort 


» at 3s. 6d. a plant, and so will Buddleia. 


There are many kinds of honeysuck 
some evergreen, that make first-rate 
hedges when well trained over wires and 

€8. 


Soft- stak: 


The quickest of all hedges are those 
that show up a bright and passing beautv 


and changed every year. 
artichoke will provide a_ thick green 
hedge which last until November, 
and when the hedge is finished there is 
a succulent dish for the table underneath. 
Canary creeper, nasturtiums and sweet 
peas all make lovely, if ephemeral, hedges 
of this sort, but they need good supports. 

Having decided and purchased the 
plants for the hedge, all is ready for 
establishing it, and it is unders that 
the ground has been well prepared before- 
hand. It is worth doing this very well 
becausé the hedge plants are going to live 
there a long time, and a really good start 
is essential if the hedge is to flourish and 
become a real asset to the garden. A 
trench, at least 14 feet deep, must be dug 
where the hedge is planned, and if the 
site is on a new estate, where the soil 
may be very poor and rough, a good 
manure, compost or leaf 
laced at the bettom of 
the trench to a depth of six inches and 
covered with fine soil. On this the new 
plants are set out with the necessary 
distance between each. The roots must 
be well spread and a supply of good fine 
earth used to fill up the trench and steady 
the plants. 

If the ground has not been cultivated 
and is stony and poor when the trench is 
dug out, the same material cannot be put 
back. A supply of fresh soil will be 
necessary to give the roots of the hedge 
plants a satisfactory start. Often we have 
seen hedges of expensive plants carefully 
set out in very rough soil, and later on the 
owner has dismayed to find them 
all dying away. Hedges must have good 
nourishment at the outset if they are to 
grow up into sturdy beauty and usefulness. 

‘The trench should be over two feet 
wide to allow for root expansion. Sweet 
briar and Portugal laurel need three feet 
between yg But 14 feet is enough 
se ly, yew, beech, cupressus and 


mould should be 


dozen plants. Privets should be planted pri 


one foot apart. Among the old-fashioned 
hedges yew still appeals to some people; 
it certainly makes a solid green wall, and 
the plants only cost £40 a hundred. This 
makes it a sort of luxury hedge in these 
days; furthermore it is very dull, and 
difficult to keep in tidy condition. The 
solid utility hedge is quickthorn, at £6 a 
hundred plants, but one has to be very 
rustic minded fully to appreciate its 
austere charms. Holly is more attrac- 
tive, at 7s. 6d: a plant, but it grows very 
slowly. and for a long and serious 
Myrobella plum is better, thou it 
needs a lot of clipping to keep it in shape. 
It costs £8 per 100 plants. 

The ——- gardener to-day turns 
to the really orative hedge, with 
blossom and berries, such as Berberis 
Stenophyila, an evergreen with flowers 
and berries, attaining ten feet and costing 
5s, a plant, and the more generally known 
Berberis Darwinii, a flowering hedge up 
to five feet, at the same price. Briar roses 
are even better and need only a little more 
trouble in training. Strong plants can be 
ta for 2s. each. et 

ere are various quick-growing and 
spectacular hedges that can be produced 


During early growth the hedge should 
be trimmed or pruned rather heavily, so 
that it becomes compact in form. It 
must be cut back well at the start. 
Nothing will cure a straggling, uneven 
hedge later on if it has not 
attended to in its early days. 

_The young hedge also needs feeding 
with manure and compost, watering and 
weeding. These are the Tules 
for really good hedges. Too many 
gardeners believe that hedges need no 
more care than a brick wall. 
we see so many miserable hedges around 
suburban gardens! They will respond to 
care and understanding as much as our 
choicest flowers and fruits. 


BOOK RECEIVED 


TEXTBOOK OF HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING. By Holman, Cutler, Sandy and 
Clark. (London: George Newnes, Ltd.) 
Price 15s. 


Industrial Sunday. 
Industrial Sunday will be observed 
throughout the country on April 30. 
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THE COAL MINING 
(SUBSIDENCE) BILL 
By A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 


HE introduction into the House of 
Commons, just before Easter, of 
the Coal Mining (Subsidence) Bill will do 
much to alleviate the hardships suffered 
by small property owners in coal mining 
areas. The Bill fulfils a promise made 
by the Government last year to intro- 
duce legislation “as soon as possible ” to 
provide compensation for the owners of 
small houses damaged by mining sub- 
sidence, but for many years this class of 
property owner has been hoping for 
relief. 

As long ago as 1923 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to consider the 
problem of compensation for 
subsidence. - The original common law 
position was simple enough—namely that 
land has a natural right of support both 
from neighbouring land and from the 
strata below. Any interference with this 
right of support is a tort which can be 
restrained by injunction and for which 
damages can be secured. This common 
law right has, however, been trenched 
upon partly by statutory requirements 
but more particularly by contractual 
concessions made by the owners of the 
surface when granting rights over the 
minerals below. 

These contractual concessions have 

led to a situation of the most bewildering 
complexity. The results have been 
summed up in the Turner Report on 
Mining Subsidence, published last year, 
in a paragraph which is worth quoting 
at length: 
“The niceties of bargaining and the 
astuteness of lawyers have led to the 
attaching of innumerable varieties of con- 
ditions to the original deed severing the 
underlying minerals from the surface. 
These conditions fall into three main 
categories, the first giving to the surface 
a right of support; the second giving no 
right of support but a right to compensa- 
tion from the mineral worker for damage 
actually caused; the third giving no right 
either of support er of compensation for 
damage. Some of these deeds were made 
ever 200 years ago; in many of them the 
original conditions have been altered as 
the property passed frem hand to hand 
and the legal evidence presented to us 
leaves no doubt that in a certain number 
of cases it is now impossible, even after 
the strictest investigation of title, either 
to trace the original deed of severance or 
to determine without litigation the present 
rights of the parties now concerned. It 
is obvious that such a situation can 
cause even to the well-to-do a consider- 
able inconvenience and to the poor man 
who can ill afford legal expenses, let alone - 
litigation, an intolerable hardship. It 
also results in an uneven patchwork of 
surface rights which may well give the 
appearance of injustice even where none 
im fact exists. This appearance may well 
be intensified by the fact, fully attested 
by evidence, that it is only rarely that 
differences in the degree of protection 
enjoyed by surface properties are re- 
flected in the price which has to be paid 
for them.” 


The Royal Commission. 

The Royal Commission, which reported 
in 1927, attempted to deal with the 
problem by distinguishing between houses 
and other buildings. ission 
took the view that purchasers of land in 
subsidence areas purchased it in full 
knowledge of their rights, or absence of 
rights, in regard to compensation. 
Accordingly, where there was complete 
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freedom of choice, the Commission saw 
no reason why legislation should be intro- 
duced to save purchasers from results 
which could have been anticipated when 
the contract was entered into. It was, 
however, recognised that there were 
cases in which such freedom of choice 
did not exist, i.c., dwelling houses owned 
by workers whose main concern was to 
be close to their work. The Commission 
recommended that a statutory right to 
compensation should be given to the 
owners of houses of a rateable value of 
not more than £40. 

Several other more detailed recom- 
mendations were made by the Com- 
mission and, as these affected a number 
of Government Departments, an Inter- 
Departmental Committee was set up to 
consider them. That Committee reported 
in 1929, recording criticisms of the recom- 
mendations made by the Royal Com- 
mission, with the result that no action was 
taken. During the next ten years 
several private members’ Bills were intro- 
duced, and one of these had in 1939 
passed through the House of Commons 
and reached its second reading in the 
House of Lords when the war super- 
vened. 

The Turner Committee. 

Such then was the position when in 
1946 the Coal Industry Nationalisation 
Act was passed. The result of that Act 
was, of course, that the ownership and 
working of all coal deposits were vested 
in the National Coal Board as from 
January 1, 1947. On January 3, 1947, 
the then Minister of Fuel and Power 
appointed a committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Theodore Turner, K.C., 
with the following terms of reference: 

“To examine the law of support and 
the problem of damage caused by 
mining subsidence in the light of the 
nationalisation of coal and the coal- 
mining industry, and to make 
recommendations.” 

The Turner Committee took a much 
broader view of the problem than had the 
Royal Commission. The extract from 
their report given above is indicative of 
this, hinting as it does that it is not suffi- 
cient to say that most surface owners 
bought their interests with their eyes 
open. To the Turner Committee the 
problem was clearly something much 
more than a narrow financial or legal 
matter; to quote their own words again: 
“A community in one of our coalfields 
cam suffer not only physical but serious 
moral and psychological effects from 
subsidence. It can and sometimes does 
happen that a centre of community life 
such as a vital municipal building or a 
church is damaged seriously, or perhaps 
even irretrievably, by subsidence. In 
such a case it is easy to imagine, but 
difficult to measure in terms of financial 
compensation, the effect upon com- 
munity life; that that effect may have 
more importance for the nation than the 
getting of many tons of coal.” 

Without entering into the details of 
their recommendations, it may be said 
that, broadly speaking, the Turner Com- 
mittee recommended that all surface in- 
terests should have a statutory right of 
compensation for damage caused by 
coal mining subsidence. There were also 
recommendations relating to research 
into structural precautions and to con- 
sultation between the Coal Board and 
surface planning authorities. 

The Turner Report was published in 
the early part of 1949. In July the 
then Minister of Fuel and Power 
announced the Government’s views in the 
following terms:— 

“ After careful consideration of the re- 
port the conclusion has been reached that 
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legislation to implement the whole of 
the Committee’s recommendations would 
involve a number of difficult administra- 
tive problems and would have far- 
reaching financial implications which re- 
quire further study. The Government 
are, however, aware of the need for 
action to alleviate the most serious hard- 
ships which occur owing to subsidence 
due to the mining of coal and propose 
to introduce legislation as soon as 
possible to provide a measure of com- 
pensation in respect of small dwelling 
houses which suffer damage from this 
cause.” 


The New Bill 


In accordance with the Minister’s 
announcement last summer, the Bill is 
limited to compensation for small 
dwelling houses damaged by colliery 
subsidence, the properties to which it 
applies being: 

(a) hereditaments used wholly or 
mainly as a private dwelling house and 
having a rateable value not exceeding 
£32 (in Scotland, £52); 

(b) separately occupied parts so used 
of a hereditament where the rateable 
value when divided by the number of 
parts separately occupied does not 
exceed £32 (£52 in Scotland); 

(c) such part of a hereditament, be- 
ing a hereditament which is used partly 
(but -not wholly or mainly) as a 
private dwelling house and has a rate- 
able value of £32 (£52 in Scotland), as 
is used for the purposes of the 
dwelling. 

The Minister may, by order to be 
approved by both Houses of Parliament, 
alter these rateable values in the light of 
any general changes in rateable values; 
this provision has no doubt been inserted 
in view of the forthcoming revision of 
valuation lists under the new Local 
Government Act. 


Definition of Subsidence Damage. 


Subsidence damage is defined as 
“ Structural damage caused by the with- 
drawal of support from land as the 
result of the working or getting of coal 
or any other mineral which is worked 
with coal, but does not include damage 
caused as a result of the working and 
getting of coal and other minerals, if the 
working and getting of the coal is 
ancillary to the working of those other 
minerals.” (Clause 15.) 


Obligations of the National Coal Board. 


1. The National Coal Board are to 
repair any damage caused by subsidence 
or to make a payment equal to the cost 
of tepair. This provision is retrospective 
to January 1, 1947. (Clause 2(1).) 

Where, however, damage occurring 
between January 1, 1947, and the passing 
of the Act has already been repaired, the 
N.C.B. are only to pay the cost (if any) 
in excess of £5. (Clause 2(2).) 

3. If the cost of the repair exceeds the 
depreciation in the value of the house 
caused by the damage, the N.C.B. may 
make a payment equal to the amount of 
the depreciation (instead of paying the 
full cost of repair). (Clause 2(3).) 

4. Where, in a case of emergency, tem- 
porary works have been carried out by 
some other person, the N.C.B. are to 
meet the cost. (Clause 2(4).) 

5. Where a building is used partly as a 
dwelling house and partly for other pur- 
poses, the N.C.B. are to repair (or pay 
the cost of repairing) any damage to the 
non-residential part which affects the 
dwelling house. Thus, in the case of a 
shop with flat above, any damage to the 
walls of the shop affecting the flat would 
be repairable under the Bill, but not 
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damage to, say, the floor of the shop. 
(Clause 3.) 
Notice of Damage. 

The N.C.B. will only be liable where 
the owner gives notice of the damage 
and has given the Board all reasonable 
facilities to inspect the premises. Further, 
the Board will only be liable for repairs 
carried out by any other person after 
May 1, 1950, provided the owner gives at 
least 14 days’ notice of the intention to 
carry out the repairs. The Minister may 
make regulations prescribing the manner 
in which notice is to be given. (Clause 5.) 

““ Owner” in relation to any premises 
means : — 

(a) If the premises are held on a 
ground lease, the lessee under that lease. 

(6) In any other case in England and 
Wales, the owner of the fee simple. 

(c) In any other case in Scotland either 
the proprietor of the dominium utile or 
the owner of the property. (Clause 15.) 
Further Powers of National Coal Board. 

Where further damage is likely, the 
N.C.B. may give notice that they will not 
be responsible for repairs (other than 
urgent or temporary repairs), while the 
notice is in force. The Board must re- 
voke the notice as soon as permanent re- 
pairs can properly be carried out, and 
there is a right of appeal to the county 
court against a refusal of the Board to 
revoke a notice. (Clause 6.) 

Clause 8 gives the N.C.B. power to exe- 
cute preventive works with the consent 
of the owner. If the owner unreasonably 
refuses consent, tue Board’s liability in 
respect of any subsequent damage will be 
reduced accordingly. 

Clause 9 gives the N-C.B. certain 
powers of entry for the purpose of in- 
specting and executing works. 
Miscellaneous. 

1. There are penalties for giving false 
information or for withholding material 
information for the purpose of obtaining 
benefit under the Act. (Clause 10.) 

2. The N.C.B. will receive an annual 
grant from the Treasury to assist in meet- 
ing their obligations under this scheme. 
(Clause 11.) 

3. Disputes are to be heard by the 
county court (in Scotland, the sheriff). 
(Clause 12.) 

4. The rights conferred by the Act are 
alternative to any other remedies to 
which the owner may be entitled—e.g., 
at common law. The owner must, how- 
ever, elect which remedy he is to pursue 
and he is bound by that election. (Clause 


Conclusion 

It cannot be pretended that the new 
Bill is entirely satisfactory. Although 
the Government have not entirely gone 
back to the Royal Commission recom- 
mendation, since they evidently contem- 
plate further legislation some time in the 
future, the failure to give immediate re- 
lief to small businesses will cause dis- 
appointment in the colliery areas. Many 
small shopkeepers, for instance, have a 
heavy burden of repairs to meet. More- 
over, the small people, whose interests it 
appears to be the Government’s intention 
to meet first, will still have to bear the 
burden of heavier rates to meet damage 
to local authority property such as roads, 
schools, etc. Nor does the Bill make any 
provision for research into structural pre- 
cautions which would not only save the 
cost of so much repair, but would also 
save the inhabitants of the colliery dis- 
tricts the burden and worry of so much 
disturbance to their comfort. 

Nevertheless, the Bill does deal with 
the most urgent problem, and to that ex- 
tent it is most welcome. 
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HOUSES FOR THE 
RHINE ARMY 


An Alternative to 
Requisitioning 





By Captain E. T. RUSSELL * 


"THE first occupants are now moving 
into a number of houses built for 

the British occupation forces under a 
scheme inaugurated early last year. - The 
occupation authorities were faced with 
the task of supplying accommodation to 
the increasing number of families join- 
ing the men serving with the Forces in 
Germany. Already a substantial number 
of houses had been requisitioned from the 
Germans, but in view of the already 
acute German housing situation it was 
obvious that the number of houses avail- 
able for requisitioning in the areas where 
British troops are stationed were limited. 
It was considered that the requirements 
could be met either by the repair of badly 
bomb-damaged houses or the construction 
of new ones. The Control Commission, 
on behalf of the Army and Air Force, 
decided on the latter course, for this 
would mean that the necessity to remove 
German families from their own houses 
would be averted and, at the same time, 
the new houses would eventually revert 
to the German economy, thereby in the 
oes run helping the Germans them- 

ives. 


Two Types of Quarters. 

New houses have already been erected 
on numerous sites in the area occupied 
by the 7th Armoured Division and the 
financing, construction and supply of 
materials for the project are completely 
in the hands of the German Administra- 
tion. In all 121 officer-type, and 239 
warrant officer-type quarters are being 
erected. 

The main difference between the two 
types is that the former usually has three 
bedrooms and latter two. This 
arrangement is flexible, however, for if 
a soldier has a large family he is in- 
variably allotted a house with a larger 
number of bedrooms. 

All the new houses under construction 
are being built from a master plan with 
allowances for the variation of building 
materials available in the various 
localities. Because these houses will 
eventually revert to the Germans, local 
building standards are being permitted 
throughout. German standards are not 
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iThe garden-fronts of a pair of houses for officers in Hanover. 


markedly dissimilar from British stan- 
dards, and certain features normally con- 
sidered essential in England are being 
included. One example of this is the 
provision of ventilators. The Germans 
are not enthusiastic, but -the British 
planners consider that the use of central 
heating, common in Germany, makes 
them indispensable. Some of the 
occupants of the houses have found that 
the large windows give rise to condensa- 
tion troubles, but this matter is now being 
investigated. 

All equipment for the houses is sup- 
plied through Service store—and each 
family is allowed a certain amount of 
breakages in their crockery and glassware 
every six months—their rent allows for 
this contingency—and most families find 
that, at the end of their stay in Germany, 
when the stores are handed back, they 
have a small bill to pay for excessive 
breakages. 

A refrigerator is considered a necessity 
in these centrally-heated houses and most 
are either fitted or are in the course of 
being fitted with them. 

All the labour required for the con- 
struction of these houses is supplied by 
German building contractors, and the 
work is carried out under the direct super- 
vision of the military authorities of the 
Control Commission. The plant and con- 
struction equipment is also supplied by 
German contractors. 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS 


THE report of the Movable Dwelling 
Conference, 1947-49, has been published 
by the Town and Country Planning 
Association, price 2s. 6d. It is the first 
comp:shensive and authoritative survey 
to be made of problems arising from 
camping, caravanning, sub-standard houws- 
ing, shacks, etc. 

Although a private document, it is in 
the nature of the national reports on the 
utilisation of the countryside, access to 
the countryside, National Parks, etc. It 
has a potential value, both for encowrag- 
ing the best recreative use of the 
countryside by the townsman, for recon- 
ciling the many different claims on the 
land, and protecting the countrysfde from 
damage. 

Persons taking part in the eonference 
included planning officers, town clerks, 
surveyors, medical officers of health, 
sanitary inspectors, local councillors, 
planning consultants, engineers, lawyers, 
campers, caravanners and showmen. 


Private Building Licences. 

It was stated at a recent meeting of 
Rhyl Council that out of 80 houses alio- 
cated to Rhyl this year. only eight pri- 
vate building licences had been issued. 
There are 100 names on the list for pri- 
vate building licences. 





A twin-unit type of warrant officer-quarters in course of construction. 
A drying room is provided in the attics. 








IN PARLIAMENT 


The Housing Programme 


ON April 18, SiR STAFFORD CRIPPS, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, present- 
ing his Budget proposals to the House 
of Commons, recalled the fact that one 
of the adjustments made after devalua- 
tion was to reduce the housing pro- 
gramme. The Government were now -in 
the course of considering the investment 
programme for 1951, including housing, 
mong other items. ‘ 

: It would be appreciated that hitherto 
there had been two reasons for varying 
the annual capital expenditure on hous- 
ing: first, the fluctuating supply of 
materials, including, particularly, imported 
timber; and second, the total availability 
of building resources for our capital 
investment as a whole, including a very 
large amount of factory building, especi- 
ally in the development areas. This latter 
programme was now tailing off some- 
what and the Government hoped that 
the materials position was also becoming 
less critically difficult. They therefore 
proposed to fix a total for the housing 
programme upon a more stabilised basis 
to which the rest of the capital invest- 
ment programme would have to conform. 
For the three years 1950-1952, therefore, 
they had decided that the programme 
for Great Britain should be at the com- 
pletion rate of 200,000 houses a year. 

The continuing urgent need for houses, 
which was a symptom of the better 
standards of living that the people were 
now enjoying, made it desirable, they 
believed, that housing should be given 
this special preferential place in the 
capital investment programme. They 
were, therefore, reverting to the rate of 
completions originally envisaged in last 
year’s programme before the cuts were 
introduced last autumn. He believed this 
to be fully justified in the light of the 
results of the past three months. 

In the debate on the following day, 
Mr. BUTLER (Conservative) said that the 
“ so-called concession,’ about 200,000 
houses, was to last for three years. That 
meant that they could not look forward 
within those three years to any improve- 
ment on that target. That would be a 
great source of disappointment to all 
those people who were looking for 4 
house and weré living in overcrowded 
conditions. : ; 

Mr. RABERRY (Conservative) said that. 
while they welcomed the restoration of 
the programme for the production of 
200,000 new and permanent houses, that 
target would not produce the overall 
total of new houses required. 


Building Costs. 

Mr. Stokes, replying to Mr. Russell, 
said that the effect of the increase in 
the price of petrol depended on such 
a wide variety of circumstances that he 
was unable to forecast any particular 
increase in the cost of building. 

Mr. RUSSELL asked the Minister of 
Works if he was aware that there was 
going to be a serious increase in the 
cost of building materials, and would he 
consider how much effect this was going 
to have on tthe cost of the housing 
programme. 

Mr. Stokes: That is not my opinion 
and I should hesitate to give a definite 
one until there has been further experi- 
ence. A great many methods are em- 
ployed in shifting building material, and 
it does not necessarily follow that this 
tise will cause serious difficulty. [April 
24.] 
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Development Charge. 

CAPTAIN SOAMES asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether, despite his 
decision not ‘to introduce amending legis- 
lation in connection with town and 
country planning during the present ses- 
sion, he would, nevertheless, take steps, 
by regulation, to authorise the Central 
Land Board further to extend to cases 
where planning permission had been 
refused, and particularly to cases where 
such permission had been refused on the 
ground that plots were too close to some 
trunk road, the arrangements for a single 
house plot owner to set off the develop- 
ment charge which would be payable on a 
house built on another site against his 
claim on the £300,000,000 fund for loss 
of development values. 

StmR STAFFORD Cripps said that the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
had asked the Central Land Board to 
review generally the working of Parts VI 
and VII of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1947. He regretted that he 
could not consider the suggestion until 
the Board’s recommendations had been 
received. [April 18.] 


The Cement Supply Situation. 

Mr. HERBERT MorRISON, replying to 
Brigadier Medlicott on April 19, said the 
total amount of cement to be used by 
the Festival Office on the South Bank 
Exhibition site was about 7,000 tons. In 
addition, the L.C.C. expected less than 
12,000 tons would be used on the Con- 
cert Hall and the river wall for which 
they were wholly responsible. The 
amount of cement to be used on the site 
by all authorities for all purposes was 
therefore about 19,000 tons, or some 450 
tons weekly at present, compared with a 
total weekly rate of production of cement 
in Great Britain of some 177,000 tons. 


Mr. STOKES, in answer to questions 
raised by Sir Hugh Lucas Tooth and others, 
said that the delivery of cement to 
the London area, and to the country as a 
whole, was greater than ever before at 
this time of year. So also, however, 
was the volume of orders at present, fol- 
lowing the mild winter when there was 
little interference with work on sites and 
the usual stocks could not, therefore, 
be accumulated. His Department was in 
constant consultation with the manufac- 
turers upon the best distribution of sup- 
plies, and he was glad to say that de- 
liveries to work in progress, including 
housebuilding sites, were improving. 
{April 24.] 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
INCENTIVES 


Problems of Maintenance Work 


(THE April meeting of the London 

Master Builders’ Association’s 
Central Area No. 3, held under the chair- 
manship of Mr. T. M. Sapcote, president 
of the Institute of Builders, was devoted 
entirely to a discussion on incentive pay- 
ments. 

Mr. D. EE. Woopsine _ParisH, 
opening the discussion, invited members 
to consider some of the fundamental 
reasons which, throughout the centuries, 
had compelled and encouraged mankind 
to work, and also to examine the basic 
need and desire latent in most men to 
derive a satisfaction from, and pride and 
interest in, their work. 

He deplored the current notion 
prevalent in some quarters that work in 
its relation to leisure was something 
wholly undesirable and distasteful, and 
said that during the past decade an en- 
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tirely new situation had arisen in the 
relationship between building trade 
employer and employee resulting from the 
policy of full employment. Employers 
were no longer buying labour; they were 
selling employment, and they had there- 
fore to make the commodity as attractive 
as possible. 

This would not be achieved in the long 
run by the payment of excessive and un- 
authorised wage rates unrelated to output. 
Slowly but surely employers must resolve 
their production and economic problems 
by critically examining and improving 
their overall administrative efficiency 
and methods of organisation and manage- 
ment; by devising and operating, on as 
broad a basis as_ possible, equitable 
methods of payment-by-results directly 
related to increased output; by making 
wider and better use of the research work 
being conducted by the various agencies 
in the industry; and by participating in 
the comprehensive training and educa- 
tional activities of the industry. 

Initial difficulties faced the maintenance 
builder in the operation of incentive pay- 
ments on all the work which he under- 
took, but schemes had been and were 
being devised up and down the country 
which could be claimed to be working 
fairly satisfactorily on a measurable pro- 
portion of the type of work normally un- 
dertaken by maintenance firms. A great 
deal of experience has been gained in the 
whole matter of incentive payments during 
the past two and a half years, and there 
was no doubt that output had progress- 
ively improved during this period where 
such schemes had been introduced and 
accepted as fair and reasonable. 

The development and expansion of in- 
centive schemes on the broadest possible 
basis was part of the inevitable process of 
industrial evolution which needed to be 
clearly appreciated and understood by 
employers upon whom the duty and task 
of enlightened industrial leadership 
would always fall. 

Grading as a Solution. 

In the discussion which followed it 
was generally agreed that incentives were 
practicable on contract work and were, in 
fact, achieving their main purpose of re- 
ducing building costs. On the other 
hand, there was a body of opinion which 
found it difficult to accept the view that 
incentive payments strictly related to in- 
creased output could be applied to day- 
to-day maintenance work. It was con- 
tended that this class of work attracted 
a special type of operative who normally 
remained in the service of the same 
employer for a considerable number of 
years, that the work performed by this 
type of operative could not satisfactorily 
be measured, and that where the quality 
of his work and the length of his service 
merited extra recognition he was en- 
titled to some form of reward above the 
flat rate. It was suggested that some 
form of grading of operatives might be 
advisable in order to meet this problem. 

The discussion was summed up by Mr. 

. H. A. HuGuHes, Director of the 
L.M.B.A., who urged members to differ- 
entiate clearly between “ incentives ” and 
“inducements” and loyally to accept 
their responsibility in trying to find an 
early and practicable solution to the 
problems of production with whith the 
country was faced. The country’s present 
critical economic position made it im- 
perative for everyone engaged in the 
building industry to reduce costs by all 
means possible. This could not be done 
by one section of the industry resorting to 
arbitrary and irresponsible methods which 
would certainly result in disadvantage to 
other sections and finally lead to chaos 
within the industry. 
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AUSTRALIAN BUILDING 
WAGE RATES 
Comparison with Pre-War Figures 


THE basic wage rates* for the building 

trade in Australia are given in 
Housing Broadsheet, Circular No. 81, 
issued by the Housing Division of the 
Department of National Development of 
the Australian Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 


The Broadsheet states:— 

There have been sharp increases in the 
general wage level since pre-war total- 
ling nearly 70 per cent. of average wage 
rates in 1939. These increases have been 
brought about partly by basic wage 
adjustments and partly by the provision 
in awards of greater margins for skill. 
This Broadsheet provides an analysis of 
wage rates in the building industry pre- 
war and at the end of 1949 for each State. 

The accompanying tables set out Court 
award and “effective” wage rates in 
order to show:— 

(a) weekly wages due to building trades- 
men under awards, and 

(b) the weekly cost per tradesman to 

the builder employing building operatives 
under the provisions of building awards 
and other statutory requirements. 

The “effective” wage includes, in 
addition to the award wage, those cost 
items that have to be met by builders 
incidental to the employment of building 
operatives, and is thus made up of : 

(i) basic wage; (ii) margin for skill; (iii) 
loading; (iv) tool allowance; (v) disabili- 
ties allowance; (vi) payment for statutory 
hee sick leave and follow the job; 
(vii) fares and travelling expenses; (viii) 

pay-roll tax; (ix) workers’ compensation 
and (x) provision of hot water. 


(i-vi Court Award Wage.) 


Basic Wage. 


Since 1939 the basic wage has risen by 
over 60 per cent. At the end of 1939 the 
average Federal basic wage for the six 
capital cities was £3 19s. per week; in 
December, 1949, it was £6 ls. The in- 
crease in the basic wage component of 
building trade wage rates in each capital 
during this period has been as follows: 


December December Increase 
City 1939 1949 per cent. 
£ a4 £ s.d. 

Sydney ... 420 68% © 61.0 
Melbourne 400 610 0 62.5 
Brisbane (S) 440 690 53.6 
Adelaide ® 3m 2@ €23 8 60.3 
317 0 6 6 @ 63.6 

Perth (s)' 42Zz32 6¢ein 65.4 
Hobart 3 17 0 68 0 66.2 


(State basic wage e (8) i is employed for court awards 
Brisbane, Perth, and, for some trades, Adelaide.) 


Court Award Wages. 


In 1939 loading and margins gave 
skilled tradesmen amounts ranging from 
£1 5s. 7d. to £2 5s. above the basic 
wage. In Sydney, for example, the brick- 
layer, carpenter, and plasterer received 
£2 4s. 6d. in loading and margins, the 
painter £1 13s. 4d. and so on. In Decem- 
ber, 1949, amounts additional to the basic 
wage due to skilled tradesmen had in- 
creased to between £2 Is. and 
£3 17s. 6d. Thus, in Sydney, the brick- 
layer, carpenter, plasterer and roof tiler 
were awarded £3 6s. above the basic 
wage, the painter £2 18s., etc. The 
greatest gain in margins was by the 
builder's labourer, who had received only 
6s. loading above the basic wage in 1939. 
In December, 1949, the labourer’s award 





*For comparisons of wage rates £1 sterling © 


approximately equivalent to £41 53s, The 


gures given in this article are all in Australian 
urrency. 
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wage was £9 5s. Ca ening loading 
and margins of £2 13s. 4d. 

Taking the See ta as representative 
of the skilled trades, the next table com- 
pares weekly award wage rates in 1939 
and 1949 


COURT AWARD WAGE RATES— 
BRICKLAYER 


December December Increase 
City 1939 1949 per cent. 
£2€d€ £.4a¢é 
Sydney ... «666 91% 6 56.5 
Melbourne €¢48 © T ¢ 66.4 
Brisbanet so Ff 248 © 70.2 
Adelaide ... §13 0 10.3 4 79.9 
Perth 517 2 91810 69.7 
Hobart 512-6 10 £8 79.3 
“ Effective ” Wages. 

The weekly cost of employing 
tradesmen under award conditions ruling 
in 1939 in Sydney was £6 19s. 4d. 
(£6 7s. 1d. for painters). Ten years 


later the “effective” wage had risen to 
between £11 19s. (bricklayers, carpenters, 
plasterers) and £12 8s. 10d. (plumbers). 
Even greater increases in “ effective” 
wages of tradesmen occurred in Mel- 
bourne and Hobart. 

The next table is a summary of 
“ effective ’ wages for bricklayers in each 
capital pre-war and at the end of 1949. 


“ EFFECTIVE’? WEEKLY WAGE RATES— 
BRICKLAYER 


December December Increase 
City 1939 1949 per cent. 

4.244 &.-a:¢& 
Sydney .. 619 4 1119 0 71.5 
Melbourne » 6H BS 100.4 
Brisbane ... « GI4h fH @ 3 92.9 
Adelaide ... 6368 ¢ 4 94.6 
Perth 65 & Hr 71.7 
Hobart é4@0WT€¢ 104.1 
Labour Cost. 


The effective hourly cost of employing 
a team of building operatives has more 
than doubled since 1939. Pre-war the 
average hourly cost per operative in 
house building was slightly less than 3s.; 
at the end of 1949 it was over 6s. Total 
labour costt in house building has, of 
course, risen even more because of the 
longer construction time required to com- 
plete houses at present. 


CODE OF PRACTICE 
Precautions Against Vermin and Dirt 


Tue Council for Codes of Practice for 
Buildings has now issued, in final form, 
Chapter X, “ Precautions Against Vermin 
and Dirt,” of the Code of Functional Re- 
quirements of Buildings. This chapter 
was previously issued as a draft for com- 
ment, and has now been revised, in the 
light of comments received, by the Coun- 
cil’s Technical Consultative Group. 


The chapter outlines precautions in the 
design and construction of buildings 
against pest infestation. Information is 
given on the individual habits of pests 
which might infest a building, such as 
bed-bugs, cockroaches, crickets, flies and 
rodents, and on the special measures to 
be observed in construction to prevent 
access and harbourage. In conclusion, 
recommendations are made regarding cer- 
tain constructional features which assist 
in avoiding the accumulation of dirt. 

Copies of the chapter may be obtained 
from the British Standards Institution, 
24/28, Victoria-street, London, S.W.1, 
price Is., reference CP3-Chapter X (1950). 





+A 40-hour working week operated in Brisbane 
in 1939 for all building trades except the 
electrician (44-hour week). 

t Factors other than labour cost have, of 
course, influenced the total cost of housebuilding. 
It is anticipated that a subsequent broadsheet 
will deal with materials. 
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BUILDERS’ *“‘ NEAR RIPE” LAND 
C.L.B. Advice to Avoid Delays 


MPHE Central Land Board are anxious 
that builders’ “rations” of near- 
ripe land should be settled as soon as 
possible, both in the interests of the 
builders themselves and in order that no 

in projects should be avoidably 
eld 

Delay sometimes occurs if plans or 
sketches submitted with near-ripe applica- 
tions are not in sufficiently clear detail 
to enable the land to be identified with 
certainty when the Board’s assessor visits 
the site. 

It would be helpful if the records, con- 
taining details of the building develop- 
ment carried out during the period 1934- 
1938, are available for the assessor to in- 
spect when he visits the builder’s office or 
that of his professional adviser. 

It may also save time in negotiation if 
builders and their advisers are fully aware 
of the circumstances under which de- 
veloped land (if otherwise eligible) can be 
included in a builders’ ration. 

Developed land can be included if it 
was: (a) a completely cleared site on July 
1, 1948, or (b) a war-damaged site where 
the appropriate payment was a value pay- 
ment, or (c) a site which on July 1, 1948, 
had a building on it other than (i) build- 
ings whose use was wholly subordinate to 
the existing use of the land, and which 
would not have been readily marketable 
apart from the land, as, for instance, a 
sports pavilion; or (ii) buildings which 
were not occupied or capable of being 
occupied on July 1, 1948, or (d) a site 
with buildings which in the Board’s view 
is held for redevelopment. 


Developed land cannot be included in 
the ration if it was held by the claimant 
for his own use as, for example, a private 
garden, or held as part of a building 
firm’s business premises for such purposes 
as a permanent yard, offices, workshops or 
garages, or for an extension to any of 
these. 

Finally, the Board emphasise that any 
builders’ near-ripe claim on Form S.1/NR 
which has not yet been completed and 
returned should be sent in without delay. 


Water Pipes: Working Party Set Up. 


A WorKING Party is to be set up at the 
Ministry of Health to investigate the suit- 
ability of various materials for small 
diameter water pipes, especially for farm 
supplies. A material commonly used for 
this purpose at present is galvanised steel 
but in some areas pipes made from it are 
liable to severe external corrosion when 
laid underground, or to internal corrosion 
due to the action of the water. It is in 
these areas that a reasonably inexpensive 
alternative is required. The Working 
Party will mainly deal with plastics and 
other non-metallic materials. The mem- 
bers of the ated rT H. W. Coales, 
O.B.E., M.C., IL.C.E. (chairman) 
(M.o.H.), ) ce M.Sc. (Building 
Research Station), Lt.-Col. F. G. Hill, 
C.B.E. (M.o.H.), J. O. Jones, M.Sc. (Min. 
of Agriculture), T. C. Ketchen, A.M.LC.E. 
(Min. of Agriculture), Dr. A. Key, 
D.Sc. (M.o.H.), Pugh, C.B.E. 
(British Waterworks Association) and 
D. Whiteley, M.A., A.M.LC.E. (Institu- 
tion of Water Engineers). The secretaries 
to the Working Party are: J. H. Mair, 
B.Sc. (technical secretary) (M.o.H.), A. L. 
Vincent (administrative secretary) 
(M.o.H.), and G. W. Jamieson (assistant 
administrative secretary) (M.o.H 
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PROPERTIES OF WOOD 


The Results of Modern Research 


(THE practical application of modern 

research into the properties of 
wood formed the basis of a talk given 
by Dr. H. E. Descu, D.Phil., F.R.LCS.. 
to members of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors recently. He began 
by giving a brief historical introduction 
to his subject and after dealing with the 
timber supply position went on to talk 
of timber seasoning. We give the follow- 
ing extracts from his paper:— 


As wood dries—that is, gives up mois- 
ture—there is naturally an accompany- 
ing decrease in weight, but until the 
retained moisture has fallen to approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. of the dry weight 
of the piece there are no other changes 
in its properties. This is because of the 
distribution of water in wood, Some 
occurs in the cell cavities, and the rest 
occurs inside the cell walls, intimately 
bound up with the physio-chemical 
structure of cell-wall substance. The 
point when all the water has been re- 
moved from the cell cavities but none 
from the cell-wall substance is conveni- 
ently referred to as “the fibre-saturation 
point” and corresponds to a moisture 
content of approximately 30 per cent. 
It is impossible to extract all water 
from the cell cavities before any water 
losses occur from the cell-walls, so that 
the fibre-saturation point is a convenient 
assumption, or theoretical state. Below 
the fibre-saturation point, further mois- 
ture losses occasion several other changes 
in the properties of wood. These are:— 


1. Wood begins to shrink. 2, There 
are increasing reductions in weight of 
the piece. 3. There is an increase in 
all strength properties other than tough- 
ness; in drying from the fibre-saturation 
point to 12 per cent. moisture content, 
strength in bending and endwise com- 
pression are doubled, provided, of course, 
no splits and checks develop in the piece 
as a result of drying stresses. 4. Below 
fibre-saturation point certain fungi and 
some insects are unable to orerate; below 
20 per cent. moisture content no fungi, 
that is, the agents responsible for decay, 
can operate. 


Moisture exchanges between wood and 
the atmosphere to which it is exposed do 
not continue indefinitely: a state is 
ultimately reached when an equilibrium 
condition is established, and the avail- 
able moisture is shared between wood 
and the atmosphere in certain definite 
proportions, This equilibrium moisture 
content varies with the temperature and 
pone’ f of the atmosphere and the kind 
of wood. Should air subsequently become 
drier the wood will lose still further mois- 
ture, and, if the air becomes wetter, 
wood will take up moisture, always mov- 
ing towards a new state of equilibrium. 
The higher the temperature the greater 
is the total amount of moisture that air 
can retain—the relation is not a direct 
one, but an accelerating one. Hence, the 
relative humidity of the air can be 
affected either by adding or subtracting 
moisture from it, or by raising or lower- 
ing its temperature. Throughout the year 
these two factors are operating con- 
stantly, so that the relative humidity of 
the air moves up or down through the 
day, from day to day, and from season 
to season. Similarly, the equilibrium 
moisture content of wood exposed to con- 
stantly changing atmospheric conditions 
varies in theory through the day, from 
day to day, and from season to season. 
Fortunately, once wood has been 
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seasoned initially there is a time lag be- 
tween changes in the relative humidity 
of the air and changes in the equilibrium 
moisture content of wood, and this is the 
only advantage gained from prolonged 
storage of wood in end-use thicknesses; 
there is no difference between timber 
properly kiln-dried to a given moisture 
content and stress-free timber that has 
dried in perhaps two to three years to 
the same moisture content. The changes 
that occur between seasons, and between 
markedly damp or markedly dry periods, 
are usually sufficient to cause wood to 
take up moisture and swell, or give up 
moisture and shrink. The amount of 
movement Occurring in wood in service 
is least in interior woodwork in inhabited 
buildings, and greatest in timber exposed 
to the weather. Shrinking and swelling 
are to be avoided, and we aim to achieve 
this in a variety of ways, the most usual 
being to season timber to the mean of 
the range likely to be encountered in ser- 
vice. That mean depends on the purpose 
to which wood is put, and the kind of 
timber. 


The Movement of Wood in Service. 


Research has naturally been directed 
to discovering ways and means of cutting 
out movement in wood in service, which 
can only be really effectively achieved 
by taking away the hygroscopic pro- 
perties of cell-wall substance. Various 
chemicals, and different treatments, have 
been tried, and it may be said that we 
have now reached the stage when we 
know how to reduce the hygroscopic pro- 
perties to insignificant proportions, but 
it is quite another matter to achieve this 
economically; it is possibly economic for 
high-class panelling in buildings and other 
circumstances where cost is of secondary 
importance. 

There is still much to be learned in 
regard to the shrinkage of different 
woods and, in particular, as to the causes 
of the very marked differences between 
radial and tangential shrinkage of many 
timbers. Determination of shrinkage 
figures will indicate whether a new tim- 
ber is suitable for certain specialised end- 
uses’ or not. Obviously, where minimum 
movement is all-important, quarter-sawn 
timber should be used wherever the extra 
cost can be faced. 


Durability and Preservation. 


Chemists, mycologists, and entomolo- 
gists have worked together to establish 
how the different destructive agents of 
wood can best be combated. It has been 
established that it is the conditions of 
service that have dn all-important bear- 
ing on the useful life of timber, although, 
in any given set of conditions, some tim- 
bers will last longer than others, because 
of their inherent durability. In effect, 
wood does not contain the seeds of its 
own destruction, but is attacked by 
outside agents, which reduce it8 economic 
life in a shorter or longer period, depend- 
ing on the kind of timber and the con- 
ditions to which it is exposed. 

The agents of destruction are fire, 
fungi, and insects. Fire destroys wood 
because the material is wholly combust- 
ible. Wood does not, however, readily 
ignite. There is little in the choice of 
some timbers over others when the risk 
of fire is appreciable, and it is misleading 
to think of chemical treatments render- 
ing wood fire resistant—such treatments 
are fire retardants. 


Dr. Desch then went on to deal in 


detail with the different types of destruc- 


tive agent, including fungi, “ worm,” 
and the various beetles, after which he 
turned to the question of preservation. 
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Where the hazard of attack from the 
destructive agents is high it is obviously 
necessary to use the naturally resistant 
timbers, or to treat non-durable_ timbers 
adequately with wood preservatives. Ii 
has remained for research workers in 
the Government-sponsored “ Forest Pro- 
ducts” laboratories to examine the cas: 
for wood preservation impartially. As 4 
result of the work done in the last two 
or three decades, it has been established 
that the efficacy of a wood preservative 
should be judged on (1) its toxicity or kill- 
ing power, (2) its penetrating power, ane 
(3) its performance; that is, its resistance 
to leaching, evaporation, and chemicai 
decomposition. The first and last quali- 
ties are capable of more or less precise 
measurement, under laboratory conditions 
at any rate, but the second is much more 
elusive of assessment. In practice it ma; 
be said that the method of application 
is often of greater importance than the 
inherent penetrating qualities, or even the 
toxicity, of the preservative. The efficacy 
of any treatment is, after all, dependent‘ 
on providing a completely enveloping 
layer of wood so impregnated with toxic 
substances that are repellent or toxic tc 
fungi and insects that the wood further in 
remains immune to the depredations 0! 
these destructive agents. In effect, efficacy 
is dependent on the entirety of the pro- 
tective layer, and the only important con- 
sideration is that the thickness of this 
layer—or depth of penetration of the 
preservative—shall be sufficient to ensure 
the layer remainicg intact, either through- 
out the service life of the treated timber 
or, and this is a most important point, 
for the period that timber is exposed to 
the hazard of attack. The last-mentioned 
consideration introduces a_ new concept, 
quite distinct from ensuring maximum 
life in all circumstances. : 

Wood preservatives may be classified 
under three broad heads:—{1) The tar- 
oil group, in which fall creosote and 
several proprietary coal-tar distillates, 
(2) the water-soluble salts, including 
sodium fluoride and soluble salts of 
arsenic and copper, and many proprietary 
formule, (3) the organic solvent preser- 
vatives, consisting of toxic substances dis- 
solved in certain spirits or volatile oils. 

Some wood preservatives are mixtures 
of two or more classes, and a few con- 
sist of two water-soluble salts, which 
have to be mixed just prior to use, Wl 
or without the addition of an oxidising 
agent, resulting in precipitation in the 
treated wood of insoluble salts of the 
original toxic substances. Volatile sub- 
stances have been ignored because, while 
they have an important place in prolong- 
ing the life of wood in certain circum- 
stances, being transitory in effect they are 
not strictly preservatives. _ ; 

The methods of application available 
are: (1) brush coating, (2) cold or hot 
dipping, (3) spraying, and (4) pressure 
processes. The last has many variants, 
including the so-called “open tank 
method; pressure processes proper, which 
are carried out in special retorts with 
arrangements for building up pressures OI 
creating vacuums inside the retorts dur- 
ing the treatment; and the Boucherie pro- 
cess, which makes use of hydrostatic 
pressures. 


Treatment “ in situ.” 

Brush or spray applications alone are 
available for the treatment of timber in 
situ, as in the course of repairs necessi- 
tated by an outbreak of “dry rot” or 
furniture-beetle attack. For the former 
the water-soluble or organic-solvent pre- 
servatives may be used, but for the latter 
the organic-solvent preservatives are to 
be preferred. 
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Manufactured articles, such as furni- 
ture, may become attacked by the furni- 
ture beetle: in such cases the choice lies 
between fumigation, which deals with the 
present outbreak, or repeated applications 
of preservatives of the organic-solvent 
type, which should not only deal with an 
existing outbreak but provide a measure 
of protection against subsequent reinfes- 
tation. ; 

Outside the different circumstances 
enumerated it is doubtful whether a case 
for the use of wood preservatives can 
be made out, and, in countries where 
the standard of business integrity is not 
high, there is always a risk that preser- 
vatives may be used to cover up the sub- 
stitution of inferior woods to those speci- 
fied. In every case, however, the relative 
cost of a naturally durable timber, com- 
pared with a less durable one, plus the 
cost of treatment, needs to be weighed 
up. Moreover, the economics of every 
case should be studied: is the cost of 
treatment, including the preservative and 
handling, recovered by the increased ser- 
vice life obtained? It is possible to employ 
a treatment that will give wood a.life in 
excess of its mechanical life, or the service 
life required of it. In such circumstances 
the possibility of using a less efficient 
treatment, which is less costly, obviously 
requires investigation. 


Development in the Use of Timber. 


Coupled with stress grading, the de- 
velopment of timber connectors and im- 
proved glues opens many new fields to 
wood when the supply position improves. 
These developments make the use of 
small-dimension timbers possible, and 
overcome former shortcomings of wood, 
the need for large sections, and the high 
cost. of elaborate carpentry joints. There 
are two important practical considerations 
arising out of the developments men- 
tioned. First, the cost of timber rises 
steeply within certain limits of increasing 
sectional area, and always with increasing 
length, Any developments that make 
possible the use of smaller dimensions 
and shorter lengths will make for savings 
in costs. Secondly, as the virgin stands 
of large-size trees are worked out it will 
be increasingly difficult to maintain sup- 
plies of timber of former sought-after 
dimensions, but increasing use of small 
dimension timber would help to maintain 
and improve the overall supply position. 
Of even greater interest is glued laminate 
construction, which has possibilities over 
alternative methods of construction. 
Further, glued laminate construction pro- 
vides opportunities for employing shapes 
and curves, useful in themselves and 
pleasing to the eye, that cannot be 
achieved with any other method of con- 
struction, or in any other material. 

‘To sum up, the painstaking research 
of most practical importance carried out 
in the Government laboratories in recent 
years is concerned with the moisture 
content of wood, the significance of 
the agents of destruction and means for 
outwitting these agents; fundamental 
research to establish the strength proper- 
ties of many different timbers, and the 
causes of variation in strength properties; 
the application of the fundamental 
knowledge in stress-grading; the deter- 
mination of the corrections and modifica- 
tions necessary in standard formule be- 
cause wood is anisotropic, and its strength 
properties are affected by such factors as 
moisture content, duration of loading, and 
shape of section; the invention and de- 
velopment of timber connectors to replace 
the much more costly, and less precise 
(from the load-bearing standpoint) car- 
pentry joints; and improved adhesives, 
coupled with research into the theory and 
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practice of glueing. The last-mentioned 
development has completely changed the 
scope of plywood from being either a 
decorative or packing-case material to 
that of a constructional material, with 
virtually unlimited possibilities now that 
adhesives impervious to moisture and 
micro-organisms are available. 

The many new timbers now available 
do not offer the consumer the spectacular 
opportunities provided by the develop- 
ments di above. In particular, it 
must be admitted that few really accept- 
able alternatives to certain well-estab- 
lished woods have come to light. In the 
main, the new timbers are “ substitutes ” 
in the popular conception of this word; 
that is, they are inferior to the woods 
they replace, whereas the dictionary de- 
fines a substitute as “a person or thing 
performing some function instead of 
another.” There is, for example, no other 
timber than teak as suitable for all the 
manifold uses to which that timber has 
so successfully been put. On the other 
hand, the differences in colour, texture, 
and figure of the many tropical timbers 
now available provide scope for the in- 
terior decorator and cabinet maker that 
has never been available before. These 
many different timbers offer immense 
possibilities for contrast and harmony in 
finishings, fittings, and furniture. 

While there is no possibility in normal 
circumstances of tropical hardwoods be- 
coming established as substitutes for soft- 
woods in such distant markets as the 
United Kingdom, there are many uses 
to which such timbers could be put to- 
day which would have lasting benefits to 
buyers here and producers overseas. 

The lower grades of many tropical 
woods are- not prohibitively expensive, 
compared with softwoods, for a wide 
variety of purposes. This is particularly 
true when the final costs are made up 
more by expenditure on working, 
machining and labour than by the amount 
of wood used. In effect, the prime cost 
of timber is all-important when it is 
required for carcassing, but is a secondary 
consideration in many wood-working in- 
dustries, including joinery and furniture. 


Soos4 
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For such ‘purposes the percentage of 
waste, ease of working, and the cost of 
preparing surfaces for final finishing are 
as important as the low first cost of the 
timber used. 


THE CONTROL OF 
CONVERTED BUILDINGS 
M.o.H. Circular 


(SIRCULAR 48/50 recently issued to 

housing authorities by the Ministry 
of Health refers to Section 43(3) of the 
Housing Act, 1949, by virtue of which 
the sale of a building converted under 
a building licence into a house or houses 
and the letting of houses so provided are 
subject to control under Section 7 of the 
Building Materials and Housing Act, 
1945, as amended by Section 43 of the Act 
of 1949 in the same way as the sale or 
letting of new houses constructed under a 
building licence. : 

This provision was enacted in order to 
implement an undertaking given by the 
Minister during the proceedings in Par- 
liament on the Bill for the Landlord and 
Tenant (Rent Control) Act, 1949, when a 
clause was moved with the object of 
enabling those who proposed to under- 
take works of conversion to know before 
starting them what return they might ex- 
pect by way of rent of the houses or 
flats formed by conversion. A further 
consideration was that there was evidence 
that housing accommodation formed by 
conversion was in some cases being let 
at exorbitant rents. : 

The Circular continues:—* It has been 
decided, therefore, in consultation with 
the Minister of Works, that in future 
licences authorising the conversion of 
any buildings into houses or flats should 
be issued subject to a condition fixing the 
maximum rent at which the dwellings 
to be provided may be let and, where 
justified by the licensee’s interest in the 
pee. to a maximum selling price. A 
rental fixed in this way is taken outside 
the scope of review by a Rent Tribunal! 
by subsection 7(b) of the Landlord and 
Tenant (Rent Control) Act, 1949. 

“As the work of conversion varies 
widely according to the type of property 
and the cireumstances of the area, it must 
be left to the local authority to decide 
what is, in their judgment, a reasonable 
rent and selling price for the property 
having regard to all the relevant circum- 
stances including the cost of conversion 
and repair and any development charge, 
and to prevailing rents of comparable 
properties in the neighbourhood. 

“The form of condition set out in Cir- 
cular 50/46, paragraph 6, suitably adap- 
ted, should be used. The Minister would 
take this opportunity of reminding 
authorities that any other condition pur- 
porting to control or restrict the freedom 
of letting or sale of property constructed 
or converted under licence may prove to 
be unenforceable either under the Acts 
or the Defence Regulation. 

“Local authorities will also be aware 
that Section 43(4) of the Housing Act, 
1949, provides that where some but not all 
of the work of constructing a house or 
converting a building is done under 
licence, the construction or conversion 
shall be deemed for the purposes of the 
control to take place under the authority 
of the licence.” 


Government Publications. 


_ The sectional list No. 3 of Publica- 
tions of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, has just been 
issued by H.M. Stationery Office. ~The 
list is revised to January 31 last. 


j* 
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ACCOMMODATION FOR 
BUELDING OPERATIVES 
Hatfield and Welwyn New Towns 


DEMIS of housing accommodation 

and other amenities for building 
Operatives in the new towns at Hatfield 
and Welwyn Garden City are given in 
a memorandum prepared by Mr. J. E. 
McComb, general manager of the Wel- 
wyn Garden City and Hatfield Develop- 
ment Corporations. The memorandum 
states:— ' 

In conjunction with house building 
contracts about to be started in the two 
new towns at Hatfield and Welwyn Gar- 
den City, arrangements are made to house 
building operatives. 

A building operatives’ hostel is already 
functioning at Mill Green, Hatfield, 
where, in addition, to feeding and sleeping 
facilities, there are billiards tables, darts 
and a licensed social club. A small shop 
will shortly be opening in the camp. A 
football pitch exists and can be put into 
use when efficient support is available to 
start a regular side. Other amenities 
will be provided when numbers and pro- 
mised support warrant them. 

The camp is controlled by the Develop- 
ment Corporations assisted by a com- 
mittee of the men living in the camp. 

The hostel is intended as a temporary 
home for those men awaiting a house in 
either of the new towns to which they 
would wish to settle with their families. 
In a second capacity it is intended in lieu 
of a home for single men, but single men 
about to marry are not precluded from 
obtaining a house. 


Flats and Houses. 

At Welwyn Garden City work will 
commence this coming season on some 
270 flats and houses, plus houses being 
erected by the local authority. These 
dwellings are intended for all levels of 
the population but in order to meet the 
pocket of the operative, particularly the 
young one starting married life with 
heavy expenditure in furnishings, it is 
intended to erect 40 or more two-bed- 
roomed houses which are specifically 
allocated to building operatives. Larger 
houses will be available for the building 
operative with an established family. 

At Hatfield, in addition to houses be- 
ing erected by the local authority, over 
200 flats and three-bedroomed houses 
will be commenced this season of which 
30 will be specifically allocated for build- 
ing operatives. ? 

The housing programmes in subse- 
quent years will have a similar provision 
made for building operatives. It is 
anticipated that there will be 15 to 20 
years’ full employment for building 
operatives in these two towns. 


Qualification. 

For building operatives interested in 
acquiring a house (or flat) in these two 
new towns the qualifications are simple. 
If a building operative is working in his 
trade in either of the two new towns, 
be: it as a member of the staff of 
Development Corporations, or upon 
Development Corporation contracts, or 
upon local authority contracts, or upon 
private building, or upon contracts for 
the provision of services related to those 
houses, he may qualify. The only dis- 
qualifications relate to men leaving the 
towns to work in London or leaving the 
building trade or its associated service 
works. 


General. 


The towns 
8,000 to be 


of Hatfield (population 
increased to 25,000) and 
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Welwyn Garden City (population 18,000 
to be increased to 36,500) although 
designated ““ New Towns ” are well estab- 
lished communities supporting their own 
places of amenity, clubs, public houses, 
schools, churches, football, cricket and 
tennis clubs, shops, cinemas and the like. 
Both towns are in easy and quick com- 
munication by road and rail with Lon- 
don and lie approximately 20 miles 
north of London in delightful Hertford- 
shire countryside. It is the aim of the 
Development Corporations to provide, as 
rapidly as conditions will permit, steady 
work and happy homes for all that live 
in these towns; to foster the establish- 
ment of all the many clubs, societies and 
forms of healthy recreation required by 
the people; to see that good health and 
schooling facilities are provided and 
thereafter not to interfere with the pri- 
vate lives or manner of living that a man 
may desire provided it does not offend 
his neighbours or the town in general. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Increase in Oil Prices. 


THE Minister of Fuel and Power 
announces that he has approved immedi- 
ate increases of 9d. a gallon in the maxi- 
mum selling prices of motor spirit, diesel 
oil for road vehicles (DERV), white spirit, 
and aviation spirit to cover the additional 
Customs and Excise duties now imposed. 
This means that the maximum price of 
motor spirit ex pump will now be 3s. per 
gallon in the inner zone, 3s. 04d. per gal- 
lon in the outer zone and 3s. 04d. per 
gallon in the general zone. 


Prefabricated Houses for W. Australia. 


The State Housing Commission of 
Western Australia invite tenders for the 
supply, shipment to Western Australia 
and complete erection on sites to be 
allocated for 750 single-storey prefabri- 
cated or precut houses. Plans, etc., are 
available on application to the Agent- 
General for Western Australia, 115-116, 
Strand, W.C.2, at 10s. 6d. per set. 
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This well-knewn standard werk is 
new reprinted with an important new 
series of comparative tables giving full 
details of: 


(1) Increases in cost of Building Materials for 
years 1937, 1939, 1944, 1945 and 1946. 
(2) Increases in Labour Rates and percentage 
increases for the above five years 
tegether with the Wages Increase and 
Bonus Incentive introduced in Oct., 1947. 

(3) Average relative proportion of each trade 
to a complete building operation with 
ratios of Labour to Material in each Trade 
and approximate percentage increases for 
the respective years, 1937-1946. 

(4) Percentage Cost of Building Work as 
at 1914 compared with the years 
1920-1946. 

(s) Note’ on the Acts and Regulations 
affecting the Control of Civil Building, 
War Damage Claims, etc. 


730 pages with over 600 illustrations. 
Large Sve. Cloth gilt. Price 18/- net 
(by post, 18/9,) 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


15 North Andley Street, Londen, W.1 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


B.LF. Export Gala. 


The B.I.F. Export Gala will be held in 
the Empress Hall, Earl’s Court, London, 
on May 12. _ Tickets may be obtained 
from Castle Bromwich, Birmingham or 
from the Institute of Export, 140, Crom- 
well-road, London, S.W.7. 


Maintenance Building Department. 

Birkenhead Corporation is to set up a 
corporation repairs and maintenance 
department, in connection with which a 
manager is to be appointed at a salary 
of £1,000 a year. 

Councillor G. S. Prentice, who opposed 
the scheme, said there was a danger of 
the appalling losses made by a previous 
works department set up by the Labour 
authority being repeated by the new 
department. 


Technical State Scholarships, 


The Ministry of Education ,has 
recently announced that the number of 
Technical State Scholarships available 
this year is to be increased from 100 to 
120. Eighty of the scholarships will be 
available to candidates under the age of 
20 on July 31 next, and up to 40 scholar- 
ships available for candidates aged 20 
or over at that date. There is no upper 
age limit for the latter awards. Explana- 
tory leaflets and application forms may 
be obtained from Principals of Further 
Education Establishments or from the 
Ministry of Education, Curzon-street, 
London, W.1. Applications must be 
submitted through Principals to reach the 
Ministry not later than June 30 next. 


Cost of Police Houses. 


The latest report of the Hampshire 
Police Authority give details of the cost 
of police houses for which tenders have 
been accepted during the past two years. 
The Home Office gave permission for the 
building of such houses in March, 1948. 
Since then, 56 houses have been built at 
a total cost, including site works and out- 
buildings, of £112,013. A number of 
economies have been effected at the re- 
quest os the Home Office. The average 
price, therefore, works out at about 

E This year the Hampshire Police 
Authority have accepted, subject to the 
approval of the Home Office, a further 
tender amounting to £3,580 for the erec- 
1 of two houses at Ayling Hill, Alder- 
shot. 


Development in the City of London. 


The City of London Real Property Co., 
Ltd., are the developers of a blitzed site 
comprising 21-27, Mincing-lane, 29-41, 
Mark-lane, and 71-86, Great Tower-street. 
The total cost of the project is estimated 
at nearly one million pounds. This 
corner site, in the City of London, covers 
an approximate area of 70,000 square feet. 
Arranged in blocks around an open 
court of about 4,000 square feet, the 
building plan includes a basement car- 
park leading from Mark-lane. There will 
be ground-floor shops and offices, and 
nine floors for use as offices. A total of 
about 200,000 square feet of floor space 
will be available in the completed build- 
ing. George Wimpey and Co., Ltd., are 
the contractors for the entire structure, 
and Boulton and Paul, Ltd., are 
responsible for the steel work. Excava- 
tion work is now being carried out. 
Howard Souster and Partners, F.R.I.B.A., 
are the architects. Practically all the 
accommodation on the nine floors will be 
occupied by H.M. Customs and Excise. 
The project is being carried out-under 
the Building Lessar Scheme. 
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Fire Extinguishers. 
Technical Booklet No. 6, entitled 
“Portable Fire Extinguishing Appli- 


ances,” has just been issued by the. Fire 
Protection Association, 84, Queen-street, 
London, E.C.4. The list is complete up 
to December 31, 1949. 

H.M. The Queen at Birkenhead. 

H.M. The Queen will visit Birkenhead 
on May 3, when she will launch the 
new Ark Royal and lay the foundation 
stone for the new Birkenhead Technical 
College, for which plans have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Willink and Dod, 
FF.R.LB.A. Her Majesty has graciously 
consented to accept from Mr. Robert O. 
Lloyd, O.B.E., President of the 
N.F.B.T.E., whose firm, Messrs. Lloyd 
and Cross, Ltd., are contractors on the 
College site, an ivory maul, with which 
she will lay the foundation stone. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd will be among those 
to be presented to Her Majesty during 
her visit. 

Improved Solid Fuel Appliances. 

A consolidated list has been prepared 
of domestic solid fuel appliances which 
are considered technically satisfactory and 
have been recommended by an Inter- 
Departmental Committee on which ihe 
Ministry of Fuel and Power and the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research are represented. The list 
includes, with amendments where neces- 
sary, appliances already recommended to 
local authorities by the Ministry of Health 
together with a number of additional 
appliances which are considered satisfac- 
tory. The classification of the appliances 
remains substantially the same as that 
adopted in earlier lists. 

Firm’s Centenary. 

The centenary of John Wisden and Co. 
is to be celebrated next month. John 
Wisden, the Sussex and All-England 
bowler who founded the firm in 1850 and 
later started “ Wisden’s Almanack,” was 
the son of a builder. He was born in 
Brighton, and before he was twenty was 
playing regularly for his county. Exactly 
one hundred years ago, while playing in 
a match between the North and the 
South at Lords, he took all ten wickets 
in the second innings, a feat still without 
parallel in first-class cricket. In 1855 he 
opened a “cricket and cigar depot” in 
the Haymarket, which is. to-day John 
Wisden and Co., and nine years later 
Started “ Wisden’s Almanack” without 
which no cricket club to-day is complete. 
His portrait still adorns the M.C.C. 
pavilion at Lords. 

An Oxford Restoration. 

One of Oxford’s fifteenth-century 
houses, No. 26, Cornmarket-street, is 
undergoing repairs. When, in order to 
save some of Oxford’s old domestic 
buildings of architectural charm and 
character, a sub-committee of the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society drew 
up.a list of houses which should not suf- 
fer destruction or disfigurement, No. 26, 
Cornmarket-street, was included in the 
list, Later, in 1937, the Oxford Preser- 
vation Trust prepared a similar list, and 


again this fine old property, which is 
owned by Mr. E. J. Hall, of Headington, 
Oxford, was named. Records show that 
the house was probably built in the fif- 
teenth century, and it js an interesting 
survival of the timber-frame building 
with part of the upper storey overhanging. 
To ensure that the building should not 
lose its individual character, joint con- 
sultations were arranged between the 
City Architect, the City Engineer, and 
Messrs. Kingerlee and Sons, Ltd., the 
builders. 
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Institution’s Presentation to City. 

To commemorate the presidential year 
of Mr. H. J. Manzoni, C.B.E., M.Inst.C_E., 
M.T.P.L, the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers have presented a piece of sil- 
ver plate to the City of Birmingham. 


R.1L.B.A. Prizes and Studentships. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have recently published “ Prizes and 
Studentships, 1950-1951,” which gives 
details and conditions of prizes and stu- 
dentships offered for award in 1950-51. 
Copies can be obtained from the R.I.B.A., 
66, Portland-place, London, W.1, price 2s. 


Golfing Society. 

The Edifice Golfing Society held a 
meeting at Willingdon Golf Club, East- 
bourne, recently, when the Hudson Minor 
Challenge Cup was won by H. Connally 
with a Stableford score of 40 points. H. J. 
Paris was second with 36 points. Three 
other meetings have been arranged for 
the season and architects, merchants and 
builders in the county of Sussex can 
obtain particulars of the Society from 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. A. C. Franklyn, 
““ Meadows,” The Avenue, Whyteleafe, 
Surrey. 


Decrease in Tender Prices. 

Tenders for houses in Wolverhampton 
have decreased, despite increased wages 
and prices, since the introduction of 
direct-labour building, Mr. W. K. Wilson, 
the town’s building manager, told the 
Midland Branch of the Institute of Hous- 
ing at a recent meeting. Speaking of 
incentives, he said the time would come 
when men would not work where bonuses 
were not paid. 

“Workers are coming to regard the 
basic wage as a right and the bonus that 
for which they work, in the building in- 
dustry,” he said. 
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List of Members. 

An up-to-date list of members has 
been published by the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors, 12, Great 
George-street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Bottleneck in the Industry. 

Mr. L. G. Watson, clerk to Hawarden 
Rural Council, said to the housing com- 
mittee recently that all their building had 
been and was being held up for plasterers. 
To emphasise this, it was stated that 22 
houses had been building for 18 months 
and were still uncompleted. Mr. Watson 
added that it was recognised that the 
plasterers were the “bottleneck” in the 
industry. 

A Silver Jubilee. 

The Electrical Association for Women 
celebrates its silver jubilee this year. It 
sprang from the realisation that the great 
new force of electricity could revolution- 
ise home-making, and could transform the 
lot of the ordinary woman in her home. 
The present membership stands at 10,000 
and the Association has 104 branches 
throughout Great Britain. The jubilee 
conference is being held in Perth from 
May 1-6 and visits are to be made to the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Scheme. 


New Touring Exhibition. 

An exhibition illustrating the attacks of 
fungus and insects on wood and showing 
how to prevent and cure them will open 
at the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery 
on May 3, for eight days. Sponsored by 
the D.S.LR., it follows the dry-rot exhibi- 
tion seen at the Building Centre in 
London last year. After its visit to 
Bristol the exhibition will be on show in 
Plymouth from May 17-25 and in Swan- 
sea from May 31-June 8. It is hoped that 
other towns and cities to be visited will 
include Birmingham, Coventry, Liverpool, 
Preston, Carlisle, Kilmarnock, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Newcastle, Bradford, Hull, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Norwich, 
Ipswich, Dover, Portsmouth and South- 
ampton. 


NATIONAL BUILDING 
STUDY 


Sands for Plasters and 
A Practical 


Mortars: 
Guide 


A PRACTICAL guide for the builder 
on the use of sand in plastering and 
mortar mixes has recently been published 
for the D.S.LR. by H.M._ Stationery 
Office—National Building Studies Bulletin 
No. 7, “ Sands for plasters, mortars and 
external renderings,” price 9d. (25 cents, 
U.S.A.), by post 11d. 

It is well known that the-type and 
proportions of sand used in mixes for 
plasters and mortars have a_ great 
influence on the properties and appear- 
ance of the finished work, as well as 
on its freedom from defects. In the past 
the choice was made on the basis of tucal 
knowledge of the materials used, since 
these were produced locally. Nowadays, 
however, many of the materials (especially 
the plaster, lime or cement) are supplied 
over considerable distances from main 


-producing centres, and local knowledge 


can no longer be used as a guide, either 
to the type of sand to use or to the 
proportions in which to use it. 

The Bulletin starts with a description 
of the different types of sand. and their 
classification under various headings, and 
deals in some detail with the practical 
requirements for sands for plastering and 
rendering, and also for mortars for brick- 
work and for. stone masonry. Other 
sections deal with methods of avoiding 
failures due to the sand, and with 
methods of testing sands. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Equipment Catalogue. 

A useful booklet containing descrip- 
tions of their various items of equipment 
ranging from land-clearing, earth-moving 
and dewatering plant to construction 
equipment of the most modern type, has 
been issued by Messrs. Blaw Knox, Ltd., 
Clifton House, Euston-road, London, 
N.W.1. 2 





The blades of this new 16-in. G.E.C. oscillating 


fan, which can be used either as.a table or 

bracket model, are ingeniously arranged so that 

the leading edge of each blade is overlapped, and 

thus completely shielded, by the trailing edge of 

the blade in front of it, thus eliminating the use 
of a cage-like.guard in the front. 


Paint Remover. 

Quickstryp Chemical Co., Ltd., inform 
us that they have now appointed two 
practical representatives who will be 
pleased to receive: invitations to investi- 
gate the possibilities of showing saving in 
eithef materials or labour or both by using 
Quickstryp paint stripper. Times for sug- 
gested appointments. will be welcomed by 
the company at 57, Kingsland High- ret, 
London, ES. 


Glued Timber Structures. 

At. the present time there are few 
buildings to be seen in Great Britain 
which make use of up-to-date glued 
laminated . technique, but development 
work is proceeding on its application to 
-bowstring trusses, agricultural buildings 
and commercial glasshouses. Con- 
structional Research Bulletin No. 5, 
“Glued Laminated Timber Structures,” 
recently issued by the Timber Develop- 
ment Association, represents a survey of 


the. subject. Copies can be obtained 
py the T.D.A., 75, Cannon-street, 


A Technical Journal. 

We afe informed that the journal 
Compressed Air Engineering has now 
been added to the trade’ and technical 
group controlled by John Trundell (Pub- 
lishers), Ltd. The ‘new Compressed Air 
Engineering carries tegulat features typi- 
‘fying the widening field of operation of 
compressed air plant and equipment. 

issue contains a number of articles, 
inpluding one on Compressed Air Tun- 
nelling and another on Mine and Quarry 
Plant. A°preview of the B.I.F. is also 
given in ‘this’issne.- ‘This monthly journal 
is very well préducéd; and is priced at 2s. 


THE BUILDER 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


Architectural Training 


TRAINING in architecture was good for 
young people whether or not they ever 
became architects themselves, said 
PROFESSOR R. GORDON Brown, head of 
the School of Architecture at. the Edin- 
burgh College of Art, when he opened an 
exhibition of students’ work in Edinburgh. 

He was replying to the criticism that 
there are too many students at art 
schools. Describing this as “a lot of non- 
sense,” he said it would be just as easy to 
produce statistics showing that many 
more students were studying English than 
would ever write novels. 

“TI feel certain,” he added, “ that there 
is a very great future indeed for the 
young architect and especially for the 
Scottish architect.” The modern tendency 
in architecture was to consider buildings 
not as a piece of sculpture but as a back- 
ground to the sort of life that people lead; 
to design homes in relationship with the 
landscape and the furnishings that would 
go into the rooms. 


Edinburgh Housing 


MR. THOMAS FRASER, M.P., Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland, met a 
deputation from Edinburgh Corporation 
Housing Committee at St. Andrew’s 
House, on April 14. 

Among the requests put forward by the 
deputation was that Edinburgh’s alloca- 
tion of houses should be increased from 
1,600 to 5,000. Further points were: 
that one in five of the houses allocated 
should be erected by private enterprise 
building for sale; that private enterprise 
should be given the opportunity to build 
houses to let, within the allocation to the 
Corporation; that a higher degree of 
priority should be accorded to Scotland 
because of her greater need. 

Mr. Fraser said he would consider the 
points raised and would give a written 


reply. 
NEW BUILDINGS 
Aberdeen.—Corporation to carry out recon- 
struction and additions at the Pavilion at 
Stewart Park of Hilton Recreation at £9,000, 














A NEW PARQUET FLOOR 
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Patent Number 544228 
e SEASONED OAK 


e CHEAPER THAN ANY 
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e AVAILABLE NOW 


SOLE AGENTS: 
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12, WIGMORE PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
LANGHAM 2256 
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for which the plans are by the Corporation 
a itects, Municipal-chbrs., Castlegate, Aber- 
een 
Ayr.—Corporation to erect scheme of houses 
at Craigie site, for which the architect is 
Thomas O’Bernie, Seunicipal-chbrs., High-st., 
The Cross, Ayr 
Beauly. * The ‘North of Scotland Hydro-electric 
Board of Inverness-shire have a scheme of 18 
houses on hand for Cannock Colliery, for which 
the architects and quantity surveyors are 
respectively James Shearer & Annand (F.), 11 
Maygate, Dunfermline, Fifeshire, and Wilkin 
Low, BICS., 65, West George-st.. 
Glasgow, W.C.2 
Glasgow.—Plans to be prepared for scheme 
of 10 houses, etc., to be erected at Tauna-dr., 
for which the architect is L. Powell, Norfolk 
House, Station-rd., Casham, Buckinghamshire. 
Glasgow.—Plans. in hand for additions and 
other works at James-st. College, for which the 
architects are Robert J. Walker & Smith (F.), 
4 West Regent-st., Blythswood-sq., Glasgow, 


C.2. 

Glasgow. —Plans are to be prepared for a new 
Catholic Primary School, to be erected in con- 
nection with the Balarnoch, Barmulloch, Rob- 
royston scheme, for which the architects are 
Will J. B. Wright & Kirkwood, Carlton House, 
Blythswood-sq., Douglas-st., Glasgow, W.2.— 
Plans in hand for alterations and additions to 
the Langside College at Prospecthill-rd., Battle- 
field, for which the architect is John MacNab 
(F.), 129, Bath-st., Glasgow, 6 

Glasgow. —Plans in hand for new garage 
buildings for the Scottish Dairy Farmers, Ltd. 
which will be erected at Hardgate- td., Shield 
hall, and for which the architects are Charles 
MacNair, Elder & Ridley (FF.), 529, Sauchie 
hall-st., Charing Cross Glasgow, W.C.2.—New 
buildings to be erected ‘at Dennistoun site by A 
Cochrane & Co. (Engineers), Ltd.. Gateside-st. 
Glasgow, from plans by own staff. 

Glasgow.—Plans are to be prepared for new 
Protestant Primary School in connection with 
Springboig, Greenfield, Sandyhills-rd. housing 


scheme, for which the architects are John 
Keppie & Henderson, 1%, West Regent-st., 
Blythswood-sq., Glasgow, W.C.2, and __ the 


quantity surveyors are John Danskin & Purdie, 
.1.08., 241, West George-st., Glasgow, 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open wil! 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in 
cluded in thig list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


—* 
-MA 
+Birmingham T.Cc. a a of (a) 12 flats, 
Gladstone-rd., Sparkbrook: (b) 16 flats and 2 


maisonettes, ‘Farm. and Grantham- rds., Spark- 
brook; and (c) 4 maisonettes, Fernley- rd., Spark- 


brook. Herbert J. Manzoni, E. & 8), Civic 
Centre, Birmingham, 1. Dep. £2 2s. 
MAY 3. 

t*Birmingham City.—14 houses, Barrow-la. 
and Garretts Green-la.. Sheldon, and 4 maison- 
ettes, Mossfield-rd.. King’s Heath, H. J. 
Manzoni, City E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. each con- 
tract. 

MAY 4 

t*Southampton C. NB. Adiditional classrooms 

at St. Mark’s — Boro’ A. Dep. £1 


Tenders by May 1 4 
t*Lincoin nae 6.0.—Additions chi! 


dren’s homes, Hunting! ee Grantham. 
C. B. Metcalfe (F.), County A., Sleaford. Ten- 
~_— by May 22 


+*Liverpool = C.—589 houses, Croxteth housing 
estate, part 1. (ity A., and Director of 
Housing, Blackburn-chbrs., 


Dale-st., Kings- 
way, 

+ pet eterborough Cit houses, Enfieki 
estate. F. J. _— Cty f & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
Tenders by May 

= GAY 8. 

+*Birmingham City—New motor omnibus 
garage, Lea Hall. .A. C. Baker, genera! 
manager, Transport Dept. Dep. £5 5s. Tenders 
by June 14. 


nohester T.C.—Extensions and adaptation: 
to form police garage and transport section of 
St Joseph’s Buildings, ge Manchester 
City A., Town = Dep. £1 
fOxtordshire C.c. key SB , Banbury-rd.. 
Bicester. G. R. Hutton (F.), County A., 3, 
Seckett-st., Oxford. Tenders by June 12. 
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MAY 9. 
Chorley T.C.—Erection of 10 hous 

flats at Wheelton. W. Groves. 8. Counel 

Offices, Gillibrand-st., Chorley. Dep. £2 2s. 
= Harrow U.D.C,.—1238 houses and 2 aged 
persons’ dwellings, off London-rd.; Stanmore. 
E. & 8. Dep. £2’ 2s. a by May 30. 


MAY 11, 

Plympton St. Mary a I R.D.C.—Erection 
of 26 tases at Hooe, Plymstock. P. T. Loose- 
mocks. C., Council ‘Offices, Plympton. Dep. 

2 2s. 12, 


MAY 

*Durham C.C.—Pair of police houses, Fram- 
wellgate Moor. G. R. Clayton (F,), Court-la., 
Durham. 

“Durham C.C.—Pair of police houses, Rose- 
worth estate, Siockton. G, R. Clayton (F.), 
Court-ia., Durham. 

*Preston C.B.—Laying out children’s -~ 
—— buildings, Taunton-st. B.E. & 8 


*Preston C. a eeaows at the Gramm: 

School, B.E. Dep. £2 2 ? 
MAY 

“Horsham U.D.0.—14 5... 7m units, Spencers 

housing estate. J, P. oe A E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 
*Alton U.D.C.—16 dwellin 8s, Whitedown 
estate. G. H. Webb, S. Dep a e2 28 

t*Anglesey C.C.— Additions ea isérations to 
Park Mount, Llangefni, to form home — the 
aged. County ze. LS ge Dep £2 

*Barton-upon-Humber U.D.c. — 8 ., ae 
Toft’s-rd. esate. Fisher .& Hollingsworth, 
architects, 23, Lowgafe, Hull. Dep. £2 2s. 

pone Ming _ Development Corporation.—Two 
bungalows, 31, and 127 houses and 17 garages, 
West Green. ‘Chief A., Broadfield. 

*Derby C.B.—I wo pairs of fire brigade houses, 
Chaddesden Hall estate. T. W. East (F.), 
Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. 


“Orpington U.D.C.—Tennis vilion, Willett 
recreation ground, Petts Wood. E. & &., 46, 
Barkhart-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 16, 

Berkhamsted U.D.C.—Erection of (a) 10 
houses at om Ne ag and (b) 10 pone at 
Victoria-rd. Robert £. Hulse, L.R.1. ~y A., & 
S., Civic Centre, Neckbanmiad: £2 = 

‘Brownhills U.D.C.—Erection of 64 io on 
Bridge-rd. (Shelfield) and Ogley-rd. (Brownhills) 
sites. Jennin . hg & Lynch, architects, 
3 ome 5, Church-st., Brierley Hill, Staffs. Dep. 


£2 2s. 

t*Gambridge Boro.—Caitle pens, sale rings, 
etc., Cattke Market, Qherry Hinton-rd. B-E 
8. ‘Dep. £3 3s. 

Leighton Buzzard U.D.C.—Erection of 2 
houses in pairs on Clarence-rd. estate. H. 
Rolls, architect, 15, Bridge-st., leletenn 
Buzzard. Dep. £2 2s 

Seaford U.D.C.—Erection of 30 houses on the 
Chyngton oe estate. E. & §., Municipal 
Offices. Dep. 

MAY 17. 


Chailey R.D.C.—Erection of 2 pairs of s-d. 
houses at West Firle, together with sewage dis- 
posal works. Architect, Council Offices, Lewes 
House, High-st,, Lewes. Dep. £5 5s. (where 
bills of quantities are — or £2 2s. (where 
they are not). MAY 


*Chertsey ’ D.C.—12 flats, 
Addlesione. E, & 8. aye. £1 


MAY 19. 
*Ashby-de-la-Zouch R.D.C.—One pair of 
houses at a. V. G. Bott, A.LA.A., 
_— & E., Council Offices, South-st. Dep. 


*Ashby-de-la-Zouch R.D.C.—14 houses at 
Meaghan. —o & E., Council Offices, 
South-st. Dep. £2 

*Hitchin U. 0.6. Slipper baths adjoining 

swimming pool buildings, Fishponds-rd. Ss. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
West Bridgford R.D.C.—Erection of (a) con- 
tract 1U—16 flats in 4 blocks of 4, and (b) 
contract 1V—6 houses in pairs and 28 en in 
7 blocks of 4. R. Dewsberry, M.I.Mun E. 
S., Town Hall, West Bridgford, Woiidelias 
Dep. £2 2s. MAY 


20. 

*March U.D.C.—42 houses at Peas Hill, 
R. W. H. Jakens, 4, Elwyn-rd., March. Dep. 
£2 2s., payable to U.D.C. 

Stepne y B.C.—War damage repairs to 5 
premises within the borough. Chief Technical 
Officer for War Damage, 191/193, Commercial- 
rd., E.1. Dep. £2 oo 


22. 

*Finchley T.C.—36 flats, Moss Hall Grove, 
N.12. Boro’ Housing and Town a Dept., 
Regent’ 8 Park-rd., N.3. 

_ Structural asain. 
124-126, anchester-rd. -E. 

“Stretford T.C.—18 nenees, Moss Park site. 
A. H. Perry, BS. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Wimbledon T.C.—Nine po 165-171, Merion- 
rd., 8.W.19. B.E. me: rg 22 23. 


Monmouth R.D.C.—Ten , ae at Rockfield, 
nr. Monmouth, with roads, sewers and’ water 
mains. Thomas & Morgan & Pariners, > 
Gelliwastad-rd., . Glam. Dep. £3 3s. 


Newcastle Tyne C.C.—(a) Ten aged_per- 
sons’ dwellings in Goathland-ave., on unit No. 5 


ieee rd., 


& 
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of the Longbenton estate; (b) 20 shops with 
maisonette flats over on unit No. 3 of the Long- 
benton estate; (c) 19 houses in Clovelly-ave. 
and Western-ave. on the Grainger Park estate. 
a, A., 18, Cloth Market, Newcastie-upon- 
'yne, 


MAY 

*Brentford and Chiswick 7 ¥. C.—12 flats, Thorn- 

ton-av. B.E. & 8. Dep. £5 5s. 
MAY 31. 

Chailey R.D.C.—Erection of 14 dwellings at 
Cooksbridge site. Architect, Council Offices, 
Lewes House, High-st., Lewes. Dep. £5 5s. 
(where bills of quantities are issued) or £2 2s. 
7 here they are not). 

as 


e@ ©.B.—24 flats, Bourne-st.; 
pave Redoubt Bowling Greens: rebuilding 
public ‘lavatories adjacent to Pier; hostel 
block, ‘‘ Aldro,” Darley-rd.; garage, ‘Ashford. 


rd.; public conveniences, Nort-st.; and repairs, 
St. Helens, Selwyn-rd. B.E., 2-4, Saffrons-rd. 
Dep. £2 2s. each. 
*Walthamstow T.C.—Nine flats, 
Greenway-av, Boro’ A. Dep. £2 
JUNE 1. 

State Housing Commission of Western 
Australia.—Supply, shipment to Western 
Australia and complese erection on sites to be 
allocated of 750 single-storey prefabricated or 


ew 


precut houses. Agent-General for Western 
Australia, 115-116, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Plans, etc., 10s. 6d. per set. 

NO DATE. 


“Leicestershire C.C.—Maintenance and —— 
of highway bridges (brick structures). (C.E. 
S., Grey Friars, Leicester. 

Oakham R.D.0.—Erection of 4 houses at 
Teigh, and 6 nouses at Thistieton. H. W. Kel- 
ham, A.K.1.B.A., charterea architect, 14, All 
Saints’-pl., Stamford, Lincs. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
mame "4 ETC. 


+*Lincoin (Kesteven) A - External redecora- 
tion of St. orge’s Home. Stamford, C. B. 
Metcalfe (F.), County A., a 


MAY 

Hemel Hempstead 8.0. BS. (Materials). 

*Thurrock U.D.C.—Externa] painting houses. 
¢ & EF: es E. & S. Dep. £1. 

MAY 19. 

*Feltham U.D.C.—Externa! painting 100 flats, 
560 houses and 150 bungalows. E. & S. Dep. £2. 

*Southampton C.B.—Redecoration and minor 
repairs, Foundry-la. boys’ and ae girls’ and 
infants’ school. Boro’ A. Dep. £1 1s. 


MAY 22. — 
*Halifax C.B.—Outside painting of houses on 
council’s estates. B.E., Crossley-st. Dep. 21 1s. 
*Salford City.—Painting 6 bridges. City E 
Dep. £1 1s. 
MAY 27. 


*Barnes T.C.—Interior decoration to 49 flats 
and exterior decoration to 45 premises. . RB. 
Shepherd, B.E, & 8S. Dep. £1 each contract. 


wt rene awd 


Chang nag 
AYGEE 


metal windows 

(, Reece 

2; smmanahe, 
3, Speake ' €' 
4, Senxucee. 


100, Westminster Bridge Road, LONDON, S.E.1 
"phone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 


A product of England’s Largest Glazing Contractors 
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“THE BUILDER” PRICES 
LEAD 

The Ministry of Supply rac on that from 
April 21 the price of lead has been increased 
£2 per ton delivered as follows :— 

New Price Old Price 

Good soft pig lead oa £84 

Following the increase to £86 per ton in the 
Government-controlled price of pig lead as 
announced by the Ministry of Supply, the 
Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd., London, 
E.C.3, announce the following new basis prices 
of their lead products, effective from April 21. 


New 
Basis Price 
per ton 

£4 
Genuine English Dry White Lead 

(Basic in 1 x 8 cwt. cask) ... 11410 0 
Genuine Ground English White Lead 

(Basic in 1 x 5 cwt. cask) .. 135 0 0 
Genuine Refined English Red Lead 

(Basic in 1 x 5 cwt. . 105 0 0 


cask) .. 
Genuine English Pewdned Litharge 
(Basic in 1 x 5 cwt. cask) ... 105 0 0 
Genuine Refined English Red Lead 
— in Oil (Basic in 1 x 5 cwt. 


sk) 
Engtish Sheet Lead (Basic for 2-ton s08 
ots 
English Lead Pipe (Basic for 2-ton 


ts) 104 
Englith nes Shot (Basic for I-ton 
lots) . 114 
COPPER 
The Ministry of Supply announces that from 
April 19 the price of electrolytic copper has been 
increased from £153 to £162 per ton, delivered 
consumers’ works. The Ministry’s buying price 
for rough copper, in slabs of from two to three 
cwt., is also raised from April 19 from £120 
to £126 per ton. 
ZINC 


The Ministry of Supply announces.that from 
April 20 the price of zinc has been increased 
by £4 per ton delivered as follows: 

New Price. Old Price. 
Good ordinary brand zinc £95 10s. £91 10s. 
Prices of other grades are varied accordingly. 

The zinc oxide manufacturers also announce 
that from April 20 the prices of zinc oxide, in 
lots of not less than two tons, delivered buyers’ 
premises, havebeen increased by £3 10s. as follows: 


128 


wvnnsos 
ooo 98 


New Price. Old Price. 
Red seal £91 £87 10s. 
Green seal £92 10s. £89 
White seal £93 10s. £90 


BRASS AND COPPER TUBES 
The Brass and Copper Tube Association 
announce that in consequence of the increase in 
the controlled price of copper which came into 
operation on April 19, basis prices of tubes have 
been increased as follows:— 


Basis Price. 

Copper tubes increased by Id. = 183d. per Ib. 

Brass tubes increased by 37d. = 164d. per Ib. 
Copper-nickel tubes he 

increased by 3d. = 24d. per Ib. 


Other alloys Prices on application. 


The list prices of condenser ferrules have also 
been increased as follows: 
Brass and aluminium brass ferrules 
increased by 3d. per Ib. 
Copper-nickel ferrules 70/30 
increased by 3d. per Ib. 
BRASS TUBES 
The Brass and Copper Tube Association 
announce that in consequence of the increase in 
the controlled price of zinc which came into 
operation on April 20, the basis price of brass 
tubes has been increased by $d. per lb. to 16gd. 
rlb. The list prices of tems and aluminium 
| oe ferrules are also increased by $d. per lb. 











ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER _— 


MAY 
Ashton-under-Lyne + dressing of 
county and district roads. Boro’ S., Municipal- 


bidgs., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Cardiff T.C.—Advance preparation Aa site in 
North Llanishen area, contract No. City §&., 
City Hall, Cardiff. Dep. £2 2s. 

Cardiff T.C. —Advance preparation of Fair- 


water No. 5 hous: sng site. City S., City Hall, 
Cardiff. Dep. £2 

ley U.D. * of REE of length 
Jews-la. “Old Park-rd W. M. Jones, B.Sc.(Eng.), 
A.M.Inst.C.E., E. ~ se The Limes, Dudley-rd., 
Sedgley. Dep. £2 2s 


vy 3 
tLouth R.D.C.—Water supply to parishes of 
South Willingham and_ Donnington-on-Bain. 
John H. Haiste, M.LC.E., civil engineer, 4, 
Queen- sq., Woodhouse ~ + eee 2. Dep. 


Thurrock U.D.C. —Coneeantien, of (a) con- 
crete roads and sewers, etc., and (b) concrete 
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strip foundation and drains. C. 8. H. Hawkes, 

.M.I.C.E., Council Offices, Palmers-ave., Grays. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 10. | : 

Carmarthenshira C.C.—Supplying and laying 
coated material on various sections of trunk 
and a roads. J. L. Richards, A.M.I.C.E., 
z. a , Roads and Bridges Dept., Carmarthen. 

ep. 

ao. B.C.—Surface dressing with tar and 
gravel chippings of approx. 187,000 sq. yds. of 
district and unclassified roads within the 
borough. B.E., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 15. 

Dartford R.D.C.—Construction of preparatory 
road works on the West Kingsdown housing 
site. E. & S., Council Offices, West Hill, Dart- 
ford. Dep. £2 2s. 

Horsham R.D.C.—Construction of sewage dis- 
posal works, pumping stations, sewers, rising 
mains and_ incidental “San at Warnham. S., 
Comewell House, North-st., Horsham, Sussex. 

MAY 18. 

Totnes R.D.C.—Construction and maintenance 
of stoneware pipe sewers, two sewage pumping 
stations, spun-iron rising main and sewage 
purification works at Marldon. Lemon & 
Blizard, consultant engineers, 24, Lockyer-st., 
Plymouth. Dep. £3 ll 


MAY 19. 
*Ashby-de-la-Zouch n.D.6.—Water main ex- 


tension at Grace Dieu, ee re E. & A., 
Council Offices, South-st. Dep. £2 
MAY 22. 
Maidstone R.D.C.—Construction of roads, 


footpaths, sewers and ancillary works for the 
Coxheath permanent housing site, section 2. 

& S., ary Offices, 26, Tonbridge- rd, Maid- 

stone. Dep. £ 
JUNE 19. 

Manchester Corporation.—Construction of a 
portion of midde section of Haweswater 
Aqueduct, etc. Secretary, Waterworks Offices, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 2. Dep. £10. 

NO DATE. 
Lincoln a me See of 


Riseholme-rd. (A.1 A. ton, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., City E. "s S., Silver-st., Lincoln. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 


Camberwell,—EXTENSION OF 
Public Service Comm. have approved in prin- 
ciple peer submitted by Sir Aston —e 
& Son, F.R.I.B 19, Queen Anne’s-gate, 8.W.1 
for the iuaaen of the Honor Oak Crema- 
torium. 

Hammersmith.—ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS.— 
Riley and Glanfield, F/A.R.1I.B.A., 6, Raymond- 


CREMATORIUM,— 


bidgs., Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, are architects for 
alterations and additions # Brook Green 
Laundry, Ravenscourt Park, 


Hammersmith. — Secaerdlang — L.C.C. have 
aT ee of D. E. Nye & Partners, 


.A., 7, | Victoria-st. Westminster, 
§.W.1, to make alterations to hall at Holy 
Innocents’ Church, Dalling-rd., W.6. 


Lewisham.—Resvuitpinc.—Approval has been 
given to rebuild public house premises at 164, 
Lewisham High-st. (The White Hart).  Archi- 
tect is R. G@. Muir, F.R.I.B.A., 27, Old Glouces- 
ter-st., Queen-sq., W.C.1. 

Lewisham.—Darry Yarp AND Stasies.—L.C.C. 
have granted application of A. ._ Reid, 
F.R.1.B.A., 30, John-st., Bedford-row, W.C.1, for 
the completion of dairy yard and stables at 
Express Dairy depot, Wemyss-rd. 

Lewisham.—ALTERATIONS TO  ELEVATION.—R. 
Cromie, F.R.I.B.A., 10, Manchester-sq., W.1, 
has applied for consent to make alterations io 
elevation of King’s Hall Cinema, Lewisham 
High-st. 

Lewisham. — ReinstaTEMENT. — B.C. have 
approved in principle application of Purvis & 
Purvis, A.R.I.B.A., 417, New Cross-rd., S.E.14, 
for the reinstatement of 127, Stanstead-rd., 
partly as a dwelling, partly as offices, remain- 
der for light industria] purposes. 

Stoke Newington.—F.ats.—Housing Comm. 
have approved scheme, prepared by Howes & 
Jackman, FF.R.I.B.A., 1, Verulam-bldgs., Gray’s 
Inn, W. C1, for the erection of 4 flats in Spring- 
dale-rd. Est. cost, .980. 

Stoke Newington. —Fiats. —Howes & Jack- 
man, FF.R.1.B 1, Verulam-bldgs., Gray’s 
Inn. W.C.1, are aindiods for four flats on site 
in Clissold-cres. Est. cost, £7,725. 

Stoke Newington. —REBUILDING.—L.C.C. have 
given one to Douglas White and Furniss, 
AA.R.LB.A., 211, High-rd., Streatham, S.W.16, 
to rebuild 9-11, Cowper-rd., a8 an office and store 
building to be used in connection with light in- 
dustrial premises at rear. 

Walthamstow.—Bvui._pinG 7”. ALTERATIONS.— 
Easton & Robertson, FF.R.I Bedford- 
sq., W.C.1, are Ba op vod lavatories, 
boiler house and alterations to instrument 
shop, Higham Lodge, Blackhorse-la. 
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Walthamstow.—ALTERATIONS.—Elliott, Cox & 
Partners, F. & A.R.I.B.A., 172, Buckingham 
Palace-rd., S.W.1, have applied for approval to 
the rearrangement of cloakroom and lavatories 
and the alterations to office block (Effluent 
Pit), Fingal Works, Staffa-rd. 


Walthamstow.—ExTENsions.—Donald _ Hamil- 
ton, Wakeford & Partners, A. & L.R.I.B.A., 
“A ‘Connaught-pl., Hyde Park, W.2, are the 


architects for extension to factory at Bramp- 
ton Works, Billet-rd. 


(PROVINCIAL) 

Amble.—18 ‘‘ Airey’”’ houses are to be built 
by U.D.C..on Links estate. No contracts let. 

‘Anglesey.—Associated Ethyl Co. propose new 
factory at Amlwch. 

Bangor.—T.C. propose houses at Britannia- 
st. site, Upper Bangor. 

Bangor.— Caiveesity College of North Wales 
propose new botany and forestry buildings. 
Architects, Sir Percy Thomas & Son, 10, Cathe- 
dral-rd., Cardiff. 

Barnard Castle.—R.D.C. to build 18 houses at 
Middleton-in-Teesdale. Plans, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Barnard Castle, Co. Durbam 

Bellingham (Northumberland). Robert 
Burke, 10, Lambton-rd., Jesmond, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, is ‘architect for R.C. church and presby- 
ter. 


Ty. 

Billingham-on-Tees.—U. D.C. is to build 6 
further houses. Architecis, Kitching & Co., 21, 
Albert-rd., Middlesbrough. 

Birkenhead.—B.C. seek loan of £48,053 for 
shops with flats over at Woodchurch estate.— 
Approved plans for cinema at Woodchurch-rd. 
for S.M. Associated Cinemas, Ltd.; erection of 
a factory and layout for three others at Beau- 
fort-rd. and Corporation-st. for N.W. Industrial 
Estates, 

Blackburn.—Further extensions proposed at 
Longshaw Prim. School include assembly hall, 
dining-room, etc. W. Pickstone, Boro’ E. 

Blyth.—T. C. considering erection of shops on 
— Farm estate at £16,000. 

Bury.—T.C. propose messroom, ane: room, 
workshop, ete., at Fernhill, at £7,500 

Calder Valley.—Trustees of Wals den Church 
propose early rebuilding after fire. 

Chapa. —R.D.C. to invite tenders for houses 
at Bamford. 

Chesterfield.—Governors of Technical College 
propose large extension; M.O.E. approval 
sought for Stage 1 at £100,000. 

Darlington.—Aycliffe Development Corpora- 
tion is to build 83 houses. Plans by Greenfield 


CROFT ADAMANT 


PRECAST HOLLOW CONCRETE 


FLOOR BEAMS 
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CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE 
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London Office: 7, VICTORIA ST., ee S.W.1 
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baines Group, Simpasture, Aycliffe, Darling- 


ton. 
Derby.—B.C. Propose crematorium and 
gardens. Plans by Boro’ A., T. W. East. 
Durham.—T.C. has submitted to M.H: 


amended plans for 8 shops, 5 flats and a pubhie- 
house in Gort-pl., Sunderland-rd. 

Ellistown (Leics). —R.C. Authorities propose 
new church. 

Eston (Yorks).—U.D.C. Surveyor (N.C. Harri- 
son) has peraered plans for 38 bungalows at 
South Bank. 

Garstang.—R.D.C. surveyor 
for aged persons’ bungalews. 

Gateshead.—T.C. proposes additions to welfare 
buildings at £50,100. Preliminary plans by 
Chief A. (H. J. Cook), Municipal-bidgs., Gates- 
head. 

Gosforth (Northumberland).—U.D.C. received 
M.H. sanction to build 66 houses on Regent 
Farm estate (contractors, M. J. Liddell & Sons, 
%, Great North-rd., Gosforth).—U.D.C. has 
applied to M.H. for sanction to develop for 
pane 9 opts land at Regent Farm and the 

Regent and Jubilee piiheaps. 

Hazel Grove and Bramhall.—U.D.C. propose 
18 maisonettes at Brinkburn-rd., Hazel Grove, 
at £28,851. 

Holmfirth (Yorks).—U.D.C. propose 12 bunga- 
lows at Brockholes. Plans by surveyor, H. 
Parkinson. 

Jarrow and Hebburn.—Co-op. Society propose 
to build new branch premises in Victoria-rd. 
Society’s architect, G. C. Young, Grange-rd., 
West, Jarrow. 

Lancs.—E.C. approved estimate for following 
schools in 1950 programme:—Worsley, Mesne 
Lea Junior and Infants’ (£49,210); Chadderton, 
Yew Tree Junior and Infants’ (£57,355): 
Audenshaw, North-rd. Junior and = Infants’ 
(£86,068): Denton, West End Junior and 
Infants’, additional classrooms (£17,161): 
Ashton-under-Lyne Junior (£37,990)... G. Noel! 
Hill, County AL, Preston. 

_Leigh.—T.C. propose 20 houses at Hand-la. 
site at £34,801. 

Liverpool.—Housing Comm. has decided to 
proceed with community centre project at 
Speke at initial cost of about £20,000, and to 
reserve site for branch library. 

Liverpool.—T.C. approved layout plans for 78 
saa in Greenhill-rd. area; 16 2-storey houses. 
78 3bedroomed and 38 4bedroomed houses at 
Chelwood-ave., Broadgreen; 7 houses at Smith- 
down-rd., 6 at Claremont-rd. 12 3-storey 
flats at Dallas-gr. 

Lunesdale.—R.D.C. propose further 10 houses 
at Over Kellett. 

Nantwich.—N.W. Gas Board propose erection 
of gasworks.—R.D.C. propose further 22 houses 
at Shavington: to reinvite tenders for 8 houses 
at Cholmondeston. Survevor, H. Crabtree. 

Newburn-on-Tyne.—P. L. Browne, Son & 
Harding.  Pearl-bldgs., Northumberland-st.., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, are architects for a. pro- 
posed public-house on Mount Pleasant estate, 
Throckley. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Marshall and Tweedy, 
Grainger House, Blackett-st., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, are architects for proposed alterations in 
Acorn-rd. for Marshall’s Bakeries, Ltd., Water- 
loo-rd., Blyth.—Alterations are proposed m 
Heaton-rd. for Newcastle Co-op. Society. Ltd.. 
Newgate-st.. Newcastle (C.W.S. Arehitects’ 
Dept., 90, Westmorland- rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
—Wilson and Wilson, 90. Pilgrim-st., Newcastle. 
on-Tyne, have prepared plans for rebuilding 
fireplace factory in Back George-st. and Elswick 

hast-ter 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—No. 12, 13 and 14, Elison- 
ter. are to be altered and converted into a 
workshop for R. Parker. Architects, Storey, 
Son, & Parker, 39, New Bridge-st.. Newcastle. 

Oswestry.—T.C. submitted to M.O.H. sccheme 
for sewage disposal works at Maesbury at 

0,000.—Approved plans by surveyor for new 
abattoir at £30,000. and further 30 houses. 

Otley.—Plans were submitted to T.0. for 
offices at Gay-la. and alterations to offices at 
Beech Hill for soe Electricity Board. 

Penmaenmawr.—U.D.C. propose a community 
centre as a memorial at £30,000. Architect, 
J. I. Williams. Penmaenmawr. 

Saiford.—Housing Association. Ltd., propose 
93 maisonettes and flats at Salford Brow. Arehi- 
tects, Halliday & Agate, 14. John Dalton-st.., 
Manchester. 

Seaham.—New offices are to he erected by 
M.O.W. for Min. of Labour and Nat. Insur- 
ance. Proposed building will be of standard 
design, comprising two storeys with approxi- 
mately 10,000 sq. ft. of fleor space. —U.D.C. has 
approved in principle erection of 82 houses by 
direct labour at Westlea and 18 by contract.— 
Farm workers’ houses are proposed by U.D.C. 
at Seaham Grange.—Newcastle Breweries. Ltd.. 
Haymarket, Newcastle-on-Tyne. seek a site in 
East Dene-rd. for licensed: premises. 

Sheffield.—University received M.O.W. ap- 
proval for engineering laboratories at £350.000. 


to prepare plans 


and 


Architects. Beaumont & Sons, Spring- 
gdns., Manchester. 
Stocknort.—B.C. considering erection of new 


police buildings and court accommodation.— 











n 


- by Architect’s Dept., Municipa 
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WwW. G. West, Lid., propose 42 houses on 
(Ligwndes-la. and Borth-ave.—B.C. propose 2 
blocks of flats at former site of “‘ Bank Cot- 
tage,” Didsbury-rd.; wash-house at Marsland- 
st. and nursery at Whitehill-st.—Approved 
plans for :—Eleetric locomotive depot at Reddish 
for Railway Executive; additions to Unicorn 
Brewery, Apsley-st., for F. Robinson, Ltd.; 
warehouse and garage for two lorries at Sykes- 
st. (Masseys Yards), for R. Gunter; 2storey 
hall at Short-st. for Salvation Army. 

Stretford.—B.C. approved plans_ for:—Exten- 
sions to offices and stores at Mosley-rd. for 
Chas. Corrie, Ltd.; extensions to factory at 
Westinghouse-rd. for Power Engineering Co., 
Ltd.; medical block and cloakroom at Mosley- 
rd. for Textilose, Ltd.; factory and offices at 
Ayres-rd. (Warwick-rd. South) for International 
Biscuit Co., Ltd.; repair garage and petrol 
station at Warwick-rd. South and King’s-rd, for 

. P. Bowker; drying kilns and boiler house 
at Bright-st. for Bennett Woodwork (Man- 
“chester), Ltd. ; 

Factory and warehouse extension at Park-rd. 
for Kellogg Co. of Great Britain, Ltd.; hostel 
for aged at 98-100, Talbot-rd. for Lancs C.C.; 
hostel at 52, Talbet-rd. for Manchester _Univer- 
sity; kiln-drying building at Barton Dock-rd. 
for T. Reif & Son, Ltd.; ambulance station and 
mortuary adjoining Trafford Public Hall for 
Lancs ©.C, (£13,235).—To sell to Lancs C.C. 
site at Clyne-st., Railway-rd. and Park-rd. for 
2% police houses. 

Sunderland.—Boro’ A.’s Dept., Stockton-rd., 
is to be extended at £8,500. Boro’ A., J. Murray. 

Sunderland.—T.C. intends acquiring compul- 
sorily 208 acres at Farringdon Hall for housing 
purposes. ; 

Thornaby-on-Tees.—T.C. to build 74 houses at 
Harewood Allotments, Humphrey arable field, 
Foggin-la. and Andrew-la. Plans by Boro’ E. 

Todmorden.—B.C. preparing quantities for 
houses at Harley Wood site. ; 

Wallsend.—Holland and Hannen & Cubitts, 
Ltd., have had plang approved for offices and 
staff room on the site of the old Northumber- 
land shipbuilding yard. i 

West Bromwich.—Plans submitted to B.C. 
for:—Extensions to factory_at Friar Park-rd. 
(Architects, Buckland & Haywood, Norwich 
Union-chbrs., Congreve-st., Birmingham); ex- 
tensions to chemical process works, Pheenix- 
st., for Robinson Bros., Springfield Chemical 
Works, Oldbury; extensions to stores at Wihit- 
greave-st. for Darbys Brewery, Ltd.; barrelling 
shop at Billhay-la. for Ega Plating, Ltd.: 
church hall at Hall Green-rd. for Rev. A. Kane. 
Architects, Jennings, Homer & Lynch, Church- 
st., Brierley Hill. : 

estmoriand.—E.0. approved alterations at 
Windermere Sec. Giris’ School, County A., 
R. H. Crompton, Kendal. 

Wigan.—T.C. seek loan of £145,299 for 144 
houses at Morley Hall and £5,165 for adapta- 
tion of “The Elms.” Poa 

Worsley.—U.D.C. propose a new district centre 
with shops, hotels, etc., at Little Hulton. Sur- 
veyor, Broome. i 

Wrexham.—The £2 million scheme in connec- 
tion with the British Celanese industrial de- 
velopment. programme at Marchwiel, Wrexham, 
North Wales, is expected to start immediately. 
This project is the second phase; the next stage 
will be the construction of a new power station. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. s 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. | 

§ Denvtes accepted subject to modification. 

§ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
Departments. 


Aberdeen.—Honsing development at Northfield 
site of 110 houses, for the Cakperntioe, Plans 
-chbrs., Bridge- 

Bisset & Sons, 


i 


st., Castlegate. Aberdeen: *J. 
Back Hilton Works, Aberdeen. 

Acton.—Six flats on sites of 31, 33 and 35, 
Hereford-rd., Acton, for T.C.: *Circle Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., 65, Wembley Hill-rd., Wembley, 


£8,725 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—20 houses at Newbold, 
Worthington, for R.D.€, V. G. Bolt, A.LA.A, 
E. & §., Council Offices: *T. F. Chapman & Co., 
Ltd., 33, Humberstone-rd., Leicester (subject to 
M.H. approval). 

Barnard Castie—Erection of 26 houses in 
Montalbo-rd., for | North-Easiern Housing 
Association, Metrovick House, Northumber- 
land-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. Architects, 
Wetherell & Lamb, Picton-pl., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne: *Lane, Fox & Co., Lid., High Barnes 
Works, Sunderland ° 


Bellingham (Northumberiand).—Erection of 
28 houses. for R.D.C. Architects, W. Dixon & 
Son, 1, Collingwood-st.,- Newcastle-on-Tyne: 


*Harry Kindred, West-rd., Newcast{le-on-Tyne 
(subject to M.H. approval). 
Bermonds:y.—Erection of 175 flats and 3 
shops at blocks 1-6, Neckinger estate extension: 
Direct labour, £277,048. : 
Billingham-on-Tees.—Erection of 62 houses on 
Roseberry-rd. housing site, for U.D.C. Archi- 
tects, Kitching & Co,, 21, Albert-rd., Middles- 
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brough: *Lane, Fox & Co., Lid., Norton, 
Stockton-on-Tees, £80,047. 

Billingham-on-Tees. — Rebuilding 25 war- 
damaged houses, for Furness Shipbuilding Co., 
Ltd., Haverton Hill. Architects, Kitching & 
Co., 21, Albert-rd., Middlesbrough: *Charles J. 
Boyd, Ltd., Emmerson-st., Middlesbrough. 

Birkenhead.—98 houses at Woodchurch es- 
tate, for T.C.: *Wm. Thornton & Sons, Ltd., 38, 
Wellington-rd., Liverpool, £146,893. 

Birmingham.—207 dwellings at Hilton estate, 
for T.C.: *W J, Simms, Sons & Cooke, Ltd., 
Nottingham. : 

Bootle.—16 dwellings at Anglesey-st., for C.B. : 
Direct Labour, £21,456. 

Bridgwater.—44 houses at Hamp_estate, for 

‘e. . A. Watson, L.R.I.B.A., B.E., Town 
Hall: *Standerwich & Son, Ltd., Taunton-rd., 
Bridgwater, £58,663. 

Burton-on-Trent.—Alterations and _ improve- 
ments to children’s home, for B.C.: ‘*Peter 
Roscoe (Contractors), Lid., Newton-st., Burton, 
£10,802. 

Camberwell.—Works for B.C. Erection of 
blocks D, E, F and G, comprising 144 flats, at 
Denmark Hill estate: *Wates, Ltd., £315,017. 
Erection of 54 dwellings on permanent housing 
site No. 6 (Cator-st. and East Surrey-gr.) :— 
Orchard & Peer (London), Ltd.,.8.W.12 £103,730 
Rowley Bros,, Lid., N.17 ... oe ... 103,666 
Clarke, Barton & Co., Ltd., Belmont, 


Surrey ... me ai id at .. 102,011 
Unera Construction Co., Ltd., W.14 ... 100,416 
F. Troy & Co., Lid 1 99, 


Thomas Bates & Son, Ltd., Romford, 


Essex... oa Fete aoa he aa 782 
Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Lid., 8.W.1 .... 98,707 
Greenaway & Son, Ltd., 8.E.22... .-. 98,000 


Borough Engineer & Surveyor ... .. 97,495 
*W. J. Simms, Sons & Cooke, Ltd., 78, 
Mount-st., W.1 eR A 
(Subject to L.C.C. loan sanction.) 
Cariton.—58 houses at Valley-rd. site, for 
U.D.C. J. R. Campbell, M.I.Mun.E., A.R.CS., 
A.M.T.P.1, E. & S. Quantities by H. J. Tur- 
ner, F.R.LCS.: *M. D. Sweeney_& Palmer, 
Lid.,  Beechdale-rd.,__ Aspley, Nottingham, 
£67,863 (subject to M.H. approval). 
terfield. — Combined conveniences at 
Markham-rd., for B.C.: *H. Vickers & Co., 
Ltd., Asco Works, Eyre-la., Sheffield, £4,753. 
Chesterfield.—38 houses at four sites. J. B. 
Wikeley, A.M.Inst.C.E., E. & S., Rural Council! 
House, Saltergate, Chesterfield:— . 
14 houses on the Eckington, Birk Hill housing 


esta 
Smith, Hanwell & Son ... £19,110 
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LABOUR 
ms SAVED! 


RESULTS BETTER ! ! 


Manger’s Sugar Soap speeds up and eases the 
work, and frees men for your other jobs. It 
safely removes even ingrained dirt without 
harming any good surface. To be certain 
you are getting the best and quickest-acting 
sugar soap, always ask for Manger’s. 
MANGER’S SUGAR SOAP 
Nominal 1-ib. cartons Tid. 1 doz. 7/-. 
6 doz. @ 6/6 per doz. 
Duty paid Eire 9d. 1 doz. 8/6. 6 dez. @ 8/- per doz. 
Simply write Merchant’s name on your trade 
FREE SAMPLE heading plusthe words ** Sample Please’’ Postto 
J. MANGER & SON LTD., Dept.B, Kingsland, London, E,8 
EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 
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T. Smith & Son ... £18,768 
Brown Bros. ... dhe ee ae . 18,412 
*Mr. A. Pearson, 3, Gerard-st., Sheffield 1 17,900 
Six houses on the Killamarsh (Rotherham-rd.) 
housing site. 
W. Drabble & Sons .. 2... «-» £7,248 
Mr. G. W, Stainforth... ... ..._ ... 7,182 
*T. Smith & Son, 8, Station-rd., Mos- 
borough ... aa — bg cet «- 7,038 
Mr. A. Pearson .., Aes ate a wa» 6,930 
Mr. 0. M. Smith Game 
Six houses on the Wessington housing estate. 
Mr. H. S. Bye ... asa san oa ee £1,773 
Mr, H. E. Bowring ... sat us ‘ial 7/264 
*Mr. L. 8, Whittle, 61, Ellesmereayv., 
oo iy a dat ee ares Moade tee tae 
ouses on the Pilsley housin as 
Lee Constructions, Ltd. .... — yr = 
Mr. F. D, Steiner... . 7. . 14,857 
“Wm. Plowman & Co., Lid., High-st.. 
Huthwaite, Notts. ... aaa in ..-14,136 
Choriey (Lancs).—Erection of four houses at 
Leesone-av., Charnock Richard, for R.D.C. 
ig ma ago Council Offices: *E 
» Builder ntr | 
Coppall P+ actor, Lancaster-st., 
d rgh.—First development of the c i- 
cal works of the Scottish Agricultural ae 
tries, Ltd., 39, Palmerston-pl., West End, 
Edinburgh, to erected at Granulates, 
Saltpan-rd. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., consultants. 
Woodside-cres., Woodside-rd., Glasgow, W.C.3: 
John Wright & Sons, Stateford, Edinburgh. 
son en a io" at ytshton-sader Es 
D.U.: A. Ox, op 
Bresham, £14,1. , Abbey Gate, 
al —Garage and _ workshops, 
Falkirk & District Co-operative ‘Gocietse 
William Graham (F.), 30, Newmarket-st., Fal- 
kirk, architect: *N. MacLaren & Co., Ltd., 121 
St. Vincent-st., Glasgow, W.C.2. (Cost, £15,000.) 
Hackney.—54 dwellings at Chatsworth-ré. 
housing scheme, for B.C.: *Direct Labour 


a nalit Erect; 
alifax.— ion of Exley Count. |. 
ary School, for E.C.: *E. on Bonen taal 
Rookery-la., Salterhebble, Halifax, £74,516. 
Kilmarnock.—Extension to offices of Glenfield 
& Kennedy, Ltd., engineers. Alexander Dunlop 
(F.), architect, 3, Croft-st., Kilmarnock, Ayr- 
shire: *The Kelvin Construction Co., Ad. 
Maryhill Works, Glasgow, N.C. (Cost, £12,000.) 
Lanarkshire.—H ouses under the Agricul- 
turers’ programme at Carluke, Coulter, Auchen- 
heath. Milton, Dillerton,- Lesmahagow, eté:. 
Samuel _ MacColl, architect, County-chbrs., 
Beckford-st., Hamilton: *Lanarkshire Direct, 
Labour Department, £57,900. j 
Lewisham.—Block of 54 flats at Whitefoot-la. 
for B.C.: *Wates, Ltd., £100,356 j , 
LCC. loan sanction). on re ey 
verpool.—Work for T.C. 132 houses ai. 
Broadgreen: *Unit Construction Co., Ltd. 
£218,115; 34 houses at Waveriree: *F. C. Bloom. 
field & Co., Ltd., £58,370; 30 flats, Tysons (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., £45,284; 30 flats, Tysons (Con- 
—— ag ons houses: *J. L 
awethorne .» Ltd., . i | 
contrac). " £42,820 (extension of 
ondon (Air Ministry).—List of contract 
value of £500 or over for week-ended April a 
Building work: Hugh Cox & Son, Ltd., Heanor. 
Derbyshire; Walter Llewellyn & Sons, Lid. 
London, E.C.4. Painting work: Fields, Lid, 
London, §.W.1; 8. C. Grover, Ltd., London. 
E.7. General maintenance work: R.. Corbei. 
& Son, Ltd. Maidstone, Kent; Johnson & 
Bailey, Ltd., Cambridge; Lewis & Watters, 
[eemiagtes Spa; W. A. Major, Gainsborough, 
GLondon (M.0.W.).—Contracts lac 7 
M.O.W. for week ended April 15 :— es 
London: Mayfair telephone exchange, Farm- 
st., W.1, Alterations to welfare accommodation, 
John Greenwood, Ltd., King William-st. House. 
Arthur-st., E.C.4. Durham : Ministry of Nationa? 
Insurance and Ministry of Food, Memoria] Hall. 
Kitswell-la.; Lanchester, Adantations and’ éxten- 
sions, John Tully & Sons, Hope-st., Blackhil? 
Co. Durham. Gloucestershire : Block “A,” Ben. 
hall Farm, Cheltenham, Alterations to tempor- 
ary Office buildings, E. A. Middleton & Son, 
Cirencester-rd., Oharlton Kings, Cheltenham: 
Oidham mon Council School, Bitton, nr. 
Bristol, Erection of three temporary school 
buildings, K. Warne, Ltd., 673a, Fishponds-ré., 
Bristol. Montgomeryshire: P.O. Station, Criz- 
ion, Erection of new garage, A. E. Davies & 
Sons (Builders), Ltd... 53, Court-rd., Wrexham. 
Northumberland: _Newcastle employment  ex- 
change. Erection, J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd.. Swia- 
ton, Manchester. Nottinghamshire : Rolleston. 
nr. Newark. Erection of a farm dwelling, C. P. 
Russell & Son. Callingham, Newark.  West- 
morland: Ambieside telephone exchange, Erec- 
tion, H. Jennings, Compston-st., Ambleside. 
[eer my : “ne Fe School, Corsham, 
arection ©} S.B., Carter & Co., Fr i. 
Bradford-on-Avon. ei: 
Glondon (War Dept.).—Works Contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended April 15:— 
Hants : Painting and decorating work, George 
Jones & Son (Contractors). Lid.. London. Wilts : 
Road_work, Durnsford (Construction Co, (Bris- 
tol). Ltd., Bristol. Kent: Building work, W. 
Holden. Gillingham. Merioneth: Road work, 
Apex Asphalters, Ltd.. Stockport. Warwick- 
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Building and road work, John Bowen & 
td., Birmingham. Cheshire : 
work, N. 8. Long, Ltd., Poulton-le- Fy lde. 


shire : 


Painting for T.C.: 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


10,000 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 


BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 


ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And over 80 PROVINGIAL BRANCHES 


‘Phone or write : 
Secretary : 
| 26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: *' BFEMBE, Holb, London” 


| The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 
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Macolesfield.—Reconstruction of lieos baths, 
: *Barker Bros, (Contractors), Ltd., 20, 

Chester-rd., Macclesfield, £6.866. : 
Nantwich.—Houses for La Eight at 
£11,812; 


Hankelow: *A. P, Moseley. | 1 td., 
eight at Weston: *Mr. T. Platt, Shavington, 


16. 

Newoastle-on-Tyne. —Extensions to Ministry 
of National Insurance at South Gosforth, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; *J. Jackson & Sons, 72, Cor- 
poration-st., Newcastle. 

Pickering.—Four houses at Wilton, for R.D.C. 
Henry Smith, Bu ig jo — 

Wm. Cornforth, Whitby £6, 
F. 8. Appleby & — Lid., Bcarborougi Osa 


Jaram & Son, Scarborough 6,126 
Mr. F, C. Heptinstall, abrarborough e104 

*Ernest Hunter, Ltd., Belle Vue Works, 
Beaconsfield- st., Scarborough ep . 5,894 











a 


THE 


LONDON & 


LANC).S#IRE 


INSURANCE ©° 


ig g 





INSURANCES ON 


BUILDINGS in course of ERECTION 
LOWEST RATES 
Head Offices: 
155, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Chief Administration : 
7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Ventilator 


IN USE 











Patent 
“Rir Pump’’ 


Boyle's 


OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2878 


WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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m.—Four pores at Wickersley. for 


R. " Cc, Casio, Knight All Staints’-sq.: 
*Whiteley se & Low- pea Malin Bridge, 
— ZS £6,648 


Rotaaaes field.—40 houses for R.D.C.: *Marsh, 
Lid.. Bishopton-rd., Stockton-on-Tees. 

Skipton.— ight houses at Cononley (Back- 
la.) site, for R.D.C.: *E. Harrison & Son; com- 
bined conveniences and bus shelter at Sutton : 
*John Barritt, Skipton. * 
k of 18 flats at Barrowell 
Vine & Vine, A 
Station-rd.. Wood 


Green cores, 
A.R.I.B 
ja Ltd., Barking, 


dor-chbrs., 
Ni "22: ‘hu 
£50. 466. 


*Field, Davis, 

Thornaby-on-Tees.—Works additions in Man- 
dale-rd., for W. & M. Pumphrey, Ltd., sugar 
millers. Architects, Kitching & Co., 21, Albert- 
rd., Middlesbrough : *Stephen Coates, Ltd., 
Langbaurgh-pl., North Qrmesby, Middles- 
brough. 

Walthamstow. -s —— at east side of Ching- 
ford-rd., for B.C. o’ A., Town Hall: *Davies 
Bros. (Buckhurst Frit), Ltd., 167, Queen’s-rd., 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

Wandle Valley Joint Sewerage Board.—Exten- 
sion of laboratory and offices and new work- 
shops -and welfare accommodation at sewage 


disposal works, Merton. Riley Schofield, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., surveyor to the Board. Quan- 
tities by E. G, Harris & Partners :— 

Firmston Bros, Malden : . £10,294 
G. F. Havell & Son, Ltd. 9,648 
H. Fairweather & Co., Lid. 9,569 
F. Hartfree, Ltd. ’ we 9,428 
The Bunting Construction Co., Ltd. 2. 9,315 
Miles Construction Co. cso. 1 He 
Cc. W. R. Wells & - ’ (Builders), Lid. 9,152 
H. Parfitt & Sons, : 8,750 
A. C. Whyte padcony Lid. oa 


*D. W. James, Ltd. 

West Hartlepool. —Erection of eight houses on 
Owton Manor estate, for T.C.: *T A. Young, 
Hart Station, Hartlepool. 








BROAD-ACHESON 


VIBRATED CELLULAR BLOCKS 


INCREASE thermal insulation 
REDUCE building costs 
for cavity and partition walls 


BROAC & CO. LTD. 4 SOUTH WHARF. 
PADDINGTON, W.2. PADdington 7061 








te ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING <. 


SMART'S LANE, 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


SALES HIRE 
ERECTION CRADLES 























WATerloo 5474 | 
"Three Generations of Building" 

















GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 

CONTRACTORS 

& ENGINEERS 
of 


CAMBERWELL 


HEAD OFFICE: 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C1 


Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 
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